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THE SEVENTH SCENE. 
St, Crux-1n-THE-Marsu. 
CHAPTER I. 
| “Tats is where you are to sleep. Put your- 
|| self tidy ; and then come down again to my room. 


'| The admiral has returned, and you will have to 


'| begin by waiting on him at dinner to-day.” 
With those words, Mrs. Drake the house- 
| keeper closed the door; and the new parlour- 
|| maid was left alone in her bed-chamber at St. 
Crux. 
| That day was the eventful twenty-fifth of 
February. In barely four months from the time 
| when Mrs. Lecount had placed her master’s 
| private Instructions in his Executor’s hands, the 
| one combination of circumstances against which 
| it had been her first and foremost object to pro- 
vide, was exactly the combination which had 
now taken place. Mr. Noel Vanstone’s widow, 
| and Admiral Bartram’s Secret Trust, were to- 
| gether in the same house. 
| Thus far, events had declared themselves, 
| without an exception, in Magdalen’s favour. 
Thus far, the path which had led her to St. Crux, 
had been a path without an obstacle. Louisa— 
'| whose name she had now taken—had sailed three 
|| days since for Australia with her husband and 
'| her child: she was the only living creature whom 
| Magdalen had trusted with her secret, and she 
was by this time out of sight of the English 
land. The girl had been careful, reliable, and 
| faithfully devoted to her mistress’s interests to 
|| the last. She had passed the ordeal of her in- 
| terview with the housekeeper, and had forgotten 
none of the instructions by which she had been 
prepared to meet it. She had herself proposed 
to turn the six weeks’ delay, caused by the death 
| in the admiral’s family, to good account, by con- 
| tinuing the all-important practice of those do- 
mestic lessons, on the perfect acquirement of 
which her mistress’s daring stratagem depended 
for its suecess. Thanks to the time thus gained, 
| when Louisa’s marriage was over and the day 
of parting had come, Magdalen had learnt and 
mastered, in the nicest detail, everything that 


|| her former servant could teach her. On the day 


| when she passed the doors of St. Crux, she en- 





tered on her desperate venture, strong in the 
ready presence of mind under emergencies which 
her later life had taught her—stronger still, in 
the trained capacity that she possessed for the 
assumption of a character not her own—strongest 
of all, in her two months’ daily familiarity with 
the practical duties of the position which she 
had undertaken to fill. 


As soon as Mrs. Drake’s departure had left 
her alone, she unpacked her box, and dressed 
herself for the evening. 

She put on alavender-coloured stuff gown—half | 
mourning for Mrs. Girdlestone ; ordered for all 
the servants, under the admiral’s instructions— 
a white muslin apron, and a neat white cap and 
collar, with ribbons to match the gown. In this 
servant’s costume—in the plain gown fastening | 
high round her neck, in the neat little white cap | 
at the back of her head—in this simple dress, to || 
the eyes of all men, not linendrapers, at once 
the most modest and the most alluring that a 
woman can wear, the sad changes which mental 
suffering had wrought in her beauty almost dis- 
appeared from view. In the evening costume of 
a lady; with her bosom uncovered, with her 
figure armed, rather than dressed, in unpliable 
silk—the admiral might have passed her by 
without notice in his own drawing-room. Inthe 
evening costume of a servant, no admirer of 
beauty could have looked at her once, and not 
have turned again to look at her for the second 
time. 

Descending the stairs, cn her way to the house- 
keeper’s room, she passed by the entrances to 
two long stone corridors, with rows of doors 
opening on them; one corridor situated on the 
second, and one on the first floor of the house. 
* Many rooms!” she thought, as she looked at 
the doors. “ Weary work, searching here for 
what I have come to find!” 

On reaching the ground floor, she was met by a 
weather-beaten old man who, stopped and stared 
at her with an appearance of great interest. He 
was the same old man whom Captain Wragge had 
seen, in the back-yard at St. Crux, at work on the 
model of a ship. All round the neighbourhood, 
he was known far and wide as “ the admiral’s cox- 
swain.” Hisname was Mazey. Sixty years had 
written their story of hard work at sea and hard 
drinking on shore, on the veteran’s grim and 
wrinkled face. Sixty years had proved his fide- 
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lity, and had brought his battered old carcase, 
at the end of the voyage, into port in his master’s 
house. BY A 

Seeing no one else of whom she could inquire, 
Magdalen requested the old man to show her 
the way that led to the housekeeper’s room. 

“T’ll show you, my dear,” said old Mazey, 
speaking in the high and hollow voice peculiar 
to the deaf. “ You’re the newmaid—eh? And 
a fine-grown girl, too! His honour, the admiral, 
likes a parlour-maid with a clean run fore and 
aft. You'll do, my dear—you'll do.” 

“You must not mind what Mr. Mazey says to 
you,” remarked the housekeeper, opening her 
door, as the old sailor expressed his approval of 
Magdalen in these terms. “He is privileged 
to talk as he pleases; and he is very tiresome 
and slovenly in his habits—but he means no 
harm.” _ 


With that apology for the veteran, Mrs. Drake 
led Magdalen first to the pantry, and next to the 
linen-room ; installing her, with all due formality, 
in her own domestic dominions. This ceremony 
completed, the new parlour-maid was taken up- 
stairs, and was shown the dining-room, which 
opened out of the corridor on the first floor. 
Here, she was directed to lay the cloth, and to 
prepare the table for one person only—Mr. 
George Bartram not having returned with his 
uncle to St. Crux. Mrs. Drake’s sharp eyes 
watched Magdalen attentively, as she performed 
this introductory duty; and Mrs. Drake’s pri- 
vate convictions, when the table was spread, 
forced her to acknowledge, so far, that the new 
servant thoroughly understood her work. 

An hour later, the soup-tureen was placed on 
the table; and Magdalen stood alone behind the 
admiral’s empty chair, waiting her master’s first 
inspection of her, when he entered the dining- 
room. 

A large bell rang in the lower regions—quick, 
shambling footsteps pattered on the stone cor- 
ridor outside—the door opened suddenly—and a 
tall lean yellow old man, sharp as to his eyes, 
shrewd as to his lips, fussily restless as to all 
his movements, entered the room, with two huge 
Labrador dogs at his heels, and took his seat 
at the table ina violent hurry. The dogs fol- 
lowed him, and placed themselves, with the 
utmost gravity and composure, one on each 
side of his chair. This was Admiral Bartram 
—and these were the companions of his solitary 
meal, 

“Ay! ay! ay! here’s the new parlour-maid to 
be sure!” he began, looking sharply, but not at all 
unkindly, at Magdalen. “ What’s your name, my 
good girl? lLouisa,isit? Ishall call you Lucy, 
ifyou don’t mind. Take off the cover, my dear— 
Tm a minute or two late to-day. Don’t be un- 
punctual to-morrow on that account; I amas 
regular as clockwork generally. How are you 
after your journey? Did -my spring-cart bump 
you about much in bringing you from the sta- 
tion ? Capital soup this—hot as fire—reminds 
me of the soup we used to have in the West 





Indies in the year Three. Have you got your 
half-mourning on? Stand there, and let me see, 
Ah, yes, very neat, and nice, and tidy. Poor 
Mrs. Girdlestone! Oh deat, dear, dear, poor 
Mrs. Girdlestone! You’re not afraid of dogs 
are you, Luey? Eh? What? You like dogs? 
That’s right! Always be kind to dumb animals, 
These two dogs dine with me every day, except 
when there’s company. The dog with the black 
nose is Brutus; and the dog with the white nose 
is Cassius. Did you ever hear who Brutus and 
Cassius were? Ancient Romans? That’s right— 
good girl Mind your book and your needle; 
and we’ll get you a good husband one of these 
days. Take away the soup, my dear, take away 
the soup.” 

This was the man whose secret it was now the 
one interest of Magdalen’s life to surprise! This 
was the man whose name had supplanted hers 
in Noel Vanstone’s will ! 

The fish and the roast meat followed ; and the 
admiral’s talk rambled on—now in soliloquy, now 
addressed to the parlour-maid, and now directed 
to the dogs—as familiarly and as disconnectedly 
as ever. Magdalen observed, with some surprise, 
that the companions of the admiral’s dinner had, 
thus far, received no scraps from their master’s 
plate. The two magnificent brutes sat squatted 
on their haunches, with their great heads over 
the table, watching the progress of the meal with 
the profoundest attention, but apparently ex- 
pecting no share init. The roast meat was re- 
moved, the admiral’s plate was changed, and 
Magdalen took the silver covers off the two 
made-dishes on either side of the table. As she 
handed the first of the savoury dishes to her 
master, the dogs suddenly exhibited a breathless 
personal interest in the proceedings. Brutus 
gluttonously watered at the mouth; and the 
tongue of Cassius, protruding in unutterable 
expectation, smoked again between his enormous 
jaws. 

The admiral helped himself liberally from the 
dish; sent Magdalen to the side-table to get him 
some bread; and, when he thought her eye was 
off him, furtively tumbled the whole contents 
of his plate into Brutus’s mouth. Cassius 
whined faintly as his fortunate comrade swal- 
lowed the savoury mess at a gulp. “Hush! 
you fool,” whispered the admiral. “ Your turn 
next !” 

Magdalen presented the second dish. Once 
more, the old gentleman helped himself largely 
—onee more, he sent her away to the side-table 
—once more, he tumbled the entire contents of 
the plate down the dog’s throat; selecting 
Cassius, this time, as became a considerate 
master and an impartial man. When the next 
course followed—consisting of a plain pudding 
and an unwholesome “ cream’”—Magdalen’s sus- 
picion of the function of the dogs at the dinner- 
table was confirmed. While the master took the 
simple pudding, the dogs swallowed the elaborate 
cream. The admiral was plainly afraid of 
offending his cook on the one hand, and of 
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offending his digestion on the other—and Brutus 
and Cassius were the two trained accomplices 
who regularly helped him every day off the horns 
of his dilemma. “Very good! very good !” said 
the old gentleman, with the most transparent 
duplicity. “Tell the cook, my dear, a capital 
cream !” 

Having placed the wine and dessert on the 
tah'e, Magdalen was about to withdraw. Before 
she could leave the room, her master called her 
back. 

“Stop, stop !” said the admiral. “You don’t 
kaow the ways of the house yet, Lucy. Put 
another wine-glass here, at my right hand—the 
largest you can find, my dear. I’ve got a third 
dog, who comes in at dessert—a drunken old 
sea-dog who has followed my fortunes afloat and 
ashore, for fifty years, and more. Yes, yes ; that’s 
the sort of glass we want. You’rea good girl— 
you’re a neat, handy girl. Steady, my dear! 
there’s nothing to be frightened at !” 

A sudden thump on the outside of the door, 
| followed by one mighty bark from each of the 

dogs, had made Magdalen start. “Come in!” 

shouted the admiral. The door opened; the 
tails of Brutus and Cassius cheerfully thumped 
the floor; and old Mazey marched straight up 
to the right-hand side of his master’s chair. 

The veteran stood there, with his legs wide apart 

and his balance carefully adjusted—as if the 

dining-room had been a cabin, and the house a 
|| ship, pitching in a sea-way. 

_ The admiral filled the large glass with port, 
= 3 own glass with claret, and raised it to 

his li 

«God bless the Queen, Mazey!” said the 
admiral. 
| God bless the Queen, your honour,” said old 
|| Mazey, swallowing his port, as the dogs swal- 
lowed the made-dishes, at a gulp. 

“ How’s the wind, Mazey ?” 

* West and by Noathe, your honour.” 

“ Any report to-night, Mazey ?” 

* No report, your honour.” 

* Good evening, Mazey.” 

* Good evening, your honour.” 

The after-dinner ceremony thus completed, old 
Mazey made his bow, and walked out of the 
room again. Brutus and Cassius stretched them- 
selves on the rug to digest mushrooms and made 
| gravies in the lubricating heat of the fire. “‘ For 

what we have received, the Lord make us 
| traly thankful,” said the admiral. “Go down 
| stairs, my good girl, and get your supper. 
| A light meal, Lucy, if you take my advice— 

a light meal, or you will have the nightmare. 

Early to bed, my dear, and early to rise, makes 

a parlour-maid healthy and wealthy and wise. 
| That’s the wisdom of your ancestors — you 

mustn’t laugh at it. Good night.” In those 

words Magdalen was dismissed ; and so her first 
= experience of Admiral Bartram came to an 
en 











After breakfast, the next morning, the ad- 








miral’s directions to the new parlour-maid, in- 
cluded among them one particular order which, 
in Magdalen’s situation, it was especially her 
interest to receive. In the old gentleman’s 
absence from home that day, on local business 
which took him to Ossory, she was directed to 
make herself acquainted with the whole inha- 
bited quarter of the house, and to learn the 
positions of the various rooms, so as to know 
where the bells called her when the bells rang. 
Mrs. Drake was charged with the duty of super- 
intending the voyage of domestic discovery, 
unless she happened to be otherwise engaged— 
in which case, any one of the inferior servants 
— be equally competent to act as Magdalen’s 
guide. 

At noon the admiral left for Ossory, and Mag- 
dalen presented herself in Mrs. Drake’s room, to 
be shown over the house. Mrs. Drake happened 
to be otherwise engaged ; and referred her to the 
head-housemaid. The head-housemaid happened 
on that particular morning to be in the same 
condition as Mrs. Drake; and referred her to 
the under-housemaids. The under-housemaids 
declared that they were all behindhand, and 
had not a minute to spare—they suggested, not 
too civilly, that old Mazey had nothing on earth 
to do, and that he knew the house as well, or 
better than he knew his A BC. Magdalen took 
the hint, with a secret indignation and contempt 
which it cost her a hard struggle to conceal. She 
had suspected, on the previous night, and she 
was certain now, that the women-servants all 
incomprehensibly resented her presence among 
them, with the same sullen unanimity of distrust. 
Mrs. Drake, as she had seen for herself, was 
really engaged that morning over her accounts. 
But of all the servants under her who had made 
their excuses, not one had even affected to be 
more occupied than usual. Their looks said 
plainly, “ We don’t like you; and we won’t 
show you over the house.” 

She found her way to old Mazey, not by the 
scanty directions given her, but by the sound of 
the veteran’s cracked and quavering voice, sing- 
ing in some distant seclusion, a verse of the 
immortal sea-song—“ Tom Bowling.” Just 
as she stopped among the rambling stone pas- 
sages on the basement story of the house, un- 
certain which way to turn next, she heard the 
tuneless old voice in the distance, singing these 
lines : 

“His form was of the manliest beau-u-u-uty, 
His heart was ki-i-ind and soft ; 
Faithful below Tom did his duty, 
But now he’s gone alo-o-0-0-oft— 
But now he’s go-0-0-one aloft!” 


Magdalen followed in the direction of the 
quavering voice, and found herself in a little 
room, looking out on the back-yard. There sat 
old Mazey, with his spectacles low on his nose, 
and his knotty old hands blundering over the 
rigging of his model ship. There were Brutus 
and Cassius digesting before the fire again, and 
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snoring as if they thoroughly enjoyed it. There 
was Lord Nelson on one wall, in flaming water- 
colours ; and there, on the other, was a portrait of 
Admiral Bartram’s last flag-ship, in full sail on 
a sea of slate, with a salmon-coloured sky to 
complete the illusion. 

“What, they won’t show you over the house— 
won’t they?” said old Mazey. “I will, then! 
That head-housemaid’s a sour one, my dear—if 
ever there was a sour one yet. You’re too young 
and good-looking to please *em—that’s what you 
are.” He rose, took off his spectacles, and feebly 
mended the fire. “ She’s as straight as a poplar,” 
said old Mazey, considering Magdalen’s figure in 
drowsy soliloquy. “I say she’s as straight as a 
poplar; and his honour the admiral says so too ! 
Come along, my dear,” he proceeded, addressing 
himself to Magdalen again. “TI’ll teach you your 
Pints of the Compass first. When you know your 
Pints, blow high, blow low, you'll find it plain 
sailing all over the house.” 

He led the way to the door—stopped, and 
suddenly bethinking himself of his miniature 
ship went back to put his model away in an 
empty cupboard—led the way to the door again 
—stopped once more—remembered that some of 
the rooms were chilly —and pottered about, 
swearing and grumbling, and looking for his 
hat. Magdalen sat down patiently to wait for 
him. She gratefully contrasted his treatment of 
her with the treatment she had received from 
the women. Resist it as firmly, despise it as 
proudly as we may, all studied unkindness—no 
matter how contemptible it may be—has a sting- 
ing power in it which reaches to the quick. 
Magdalen only knew how she had felt the small 
malice of the female servants, by the effect which 
the rough kindness of the old sailor produced 
on her afterwards. The dumb welcome of the 
dogs, when the movements in the room had 
roused them from their sleep, touched her 
more acutely still. Brutus pushed his mighty 
muzzle companionably into her hand; and 
Cassius laid his friendly fore-paw on her lap. 
Her heart yearned over the two creatures as she 
patted and caressed them. It seemed only 
yesterday since she and the dogs at Combe- 
Raven, had roamed the garden together, and had 
idled away the summer mornings luxuriously 
on the shady lawn. 

Old Mazey found his hat at last; and they 
started on their exploring expedition, with the 
dogs after them. 

Leaving the basement story of the house, 
which was entirely devoted to the servants’ 
offices, they ascended to the first floor, and en- 
tered the long corridor, with which Magdalen’s 
last night’s experience had already made her 
acquainted, “Put your back agin this wall,” 
said old Mazey, pointing to the long wall—pierced 
at irregular intervals with windows looking out 
over a court-yard and fish-pond—which formed 
the right-hand side of the corridor, as Magdalen 
now stood. “Put your back here,” said the 
veteran; “and look straight afore you. What 





do you see ?”—“ The opposite wall of the pas- 
sage,” said Magdalen.—“ Ay? ay? what else?” 
— The doors leading into the rooms.” —“ What 
else ?”’—“I see nothing else.” Old Mazey 
chuckled, winked, and shook his knotty fore- 
finger at Magdalen impressively. “You see one 
of the Pints of the Compass, my dear. When 
you’ve got your back agin this wall, and when 
you look straight afore you—you look Noathe. 
If you ever get lost hereaway, put your back 
agin the wall, look out straight afore you, and 
say to yourself, ‘I look Noathe!? You do that 
like a good girl, and you won’t lose your bear- 
ings.” 

After administering this preliminary dose of 
instruction, old Mazey opened the first of the 
doors on the left-hand side of the passage. It 
led into the dining-room, with which Magdalen 
was already familiar, The second room was 
fitted up as a library ; and the third, as a morning- 
room. The fourth and fifth doors—both be- 
longing to dismantled and uninhabited rooms, 
and both locked—brought them to the end of the 
North wing of the house, and to the opening of 
a second and shorter passage, placed at a right 
angle to the first. 
divided his time pretty equally, during the 
investigation of the rooms, in talking of “his 
honour the admiral,” and whistling to the dogs 
—returned with all possible expedition to the 
points of the compass; and gravely directed 
Magdalen to repeat the ceremony of putting her 
back against the wall. She attempted to shorten 
the proceedings, by declaring (quite correctly) 
that in her present position she knew she 
was looking East; “Don’t you talk about 
the East, my dear,” said old Mazey, proceeding 
unmoved with his own system of instruction, 
“till you know the East first. Put your back 
agin this wall, and look straight afore you. What 
do you see?” The remainder of the catechism 
proceeded as before. When the end was reached, 
Magdalen’s instructor was satisfied. He chuckled 
and winked at her once more. “Now you may 
talk about the East, my dear,” said the veteran, 
“ for now you know it.” 

The East passage, after leading them on for a 
few yards only, terminated in a vestibule, with a 
high door in it which faced them as they ad- 
vanced. The door admitted them to a large and 
lofty drawing-room, decorated, like all the other 
apartments, with valuable old-fashioned furniture. 
Leading the way across this room, Magdalen’s 
conductor pushed back a heavy sliding door, 
opposite the door of entrance. “ Put your apron 
over your head,” said old Mazey. “We are 
coming to the Banketing-Hall, now. The 
floor’s mortal cold, and the damp sticks to the 
place like cockroaches to a collier. His ho- 
nour the admiral calls it the Arciic Passage. 
I’ve got my name for it, too. I call it, Freeze- 
your-Bones.” 

Magdalen passed through the doorway, and 


found herself in the ancient Banqueting-Hall of 


St. Crux. 


—______, 


Here old Mazey, who had | 
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On her left hand, she saw a row of lofty 
windows, set deep in embrasures, and extending 
over a frontage of more than a hundred feet in 
length. On her right hand, ranged in one long 
row from end to end of the opposite wall, hung 
a dismal collection of black begrimed old pic- 
tures, rotting from their frames, and representing 
battle-scenes by sea and land. Below the pictures, 
midway down the length of the wall, yawned a 
huge cavern of a fireplace, surmounted by a 
towering mantelpiece of black marble. The one 
object of furniture Gf furniture it might be 
| called) visible faror near in the vast emptiness 

of the place, was a gaunt ancient tripod of 

curiously chased metal, standing lonely in the 
middle of the hall, and supporting a wide circular 
pan, filled deep with ashes from an extinct char- 
'| goal fire. The high ceiling, once finely carved 
| and gilt, was foul with dirt and cobwebs; the 
| naked walls at either end of the room were 
| stained with damp; and the cold of the marble 
| floor struck through the narrow strip of matting 
laid down, parallel with the windows, as a foot- 
path for passengers across the wilderness of the 
| room. No better name for it could have been 
| devised than the name which old Mazey had 
| found. ‘“ Freeze-your-Bones” accurately de- 
'| scribed, in three words, the Banqueting-Hall at 
| St. Crux. 
| “Do you never light a fire in this dismal 
|| place?” asked Magdalen. 
| “Tt alldepends on which side of Freeze-your- 





| Bones his honour the admiral lives,” said old 


| Mazey. “ His honour likes to shift his quarters, 
sometimes to one side of the house, sometimes 
to the other. If he lives Noathe of Freeze- 
your-Bones—which is where you’ve just come 
from—we don’t waste our coals here. If he 
lives South of Freeze-your-Bones—which is 
where we are going to next—we light the fire in 
the grate and the charcoal in the pan. Every 
night, when we do that, the damp gets the better 
of us: every morning, we turn to again, and 
get the better of the damp.” _ 

With this remarkable explanation, old Mazey 
led the way to the lower end of the Hall, opened 
more doors, and showed Magdalen through 
another suite of rooms, four in number; all of 
moderate size, and all furnished in much the 
same manner as the rooms in the northern wing. 
She looked out of the windows, and saw the 
neglected gardens of St. Crux, overgrown with 
brambles and weeds. Here and there, at no 
great distance in the grounds, the smoothly 
curving line of one of the tidal streams peculiar 
to the locality, wound its way, gleaming in the 
sunlight, through gaps in the brambles and trees. 
The more distant view, ranged over the flat 
eastward country beyond, speckled with its scat- 
tered little villages; crossed and re-crossed by 
its network of “backwaters ;” and terminated 
abruptly by the long straight line of sea-wall 
which protects the defenceless coast of Essex 
from invasion by the sea. 

“Have we more rooms still to see?” asked 








Magdalen, turning from the view of the garden, 
and looking about her for another door. 

“No more, my dear—we’ve run aground here, 
and we may as well wear round, and put bac} 
again,” said old Mazey. “There’s another side 
to the house—due south of you as you stand 
now—which is all tumbling about our ears. You 
must go out into the garden, if you want to see 
it; it’s built off from us by a brick bulkhead, 
t’other side of this wall here. The monks lived 
due south of us, my dear, hundreds of years afore 
his honour the admiral was born or thought of ; 
and a fine time of it they had, as I’ve heard. 
They sang in the church all the morning, and 
drank grog in the orchard all the afternoon. 
They slept off their grog on the best of feather- 
beds ; and they fattened on the neighbourhood 
all the year round. Lucky beggars! lucky 
beggars !” 

Apostrophising the monks in these terms, and 
evidently regretting that he had not lived himself 
in those good old times, the veteran led the way 
back through the rooms. On the return passage 
across “ Freeze-your-Bones,” Magdalen preceded 
him. “ She’s as straight as a poplar,” mumbled 
old Mazey to himself, hobbling along after his 
youthful companion, and wagging his venerable 
head in cordial approval. “I never was par- 
ticular what nation they belonged to—but I 
always did like ’em straight and fine-grown, and 
I always shai like ’em straight and fine-grown, 
to my dying day.” 

“Are there more rooms to see up-stairs, 
on the second floor?” asked Magdalen, when 
they had returned to the point from which they 
had started. 

The naturally clear distinct tones of her voice, 
had hitherto reached the old sailor’s imperfect 
sense of hearing easily enough. Rather to her 
surprise, he became stone-deaf, on a sudden, to 
her last question. 

* Are you sure of your Pints of the Com- 
pass,” he inquired. “ If you’re not sure, put 
your back agin the wall, and we'll go all 
over ’em again, my dear, beginning with the 
Noathe.” 

Magdalen assured him that she felt quite 
familiar, by this time, with all the points, the 
“ Noathe” included—and then repeated her 
question in louder tones. The veteran obsti- 
nately matched her, by becoming deafer than 
ever. 

* Yes, my dear,” he said; “ you’re right ; it és 
chilly in these passages ; and unless I go back 
to my fire, my fire *ll go out—won’t it? If you 
don’t feel sure of your Pints of the Compass, 
come in to me,and I’ll put you right again.” 
He winked benevolently, whistled to the dogs, 
and hobbled off. Magdalen heard him chuckle 
over his own success in balking her curiosity 
on the subject of the second floor. “I know 
how to deal with ’em !” said old Mazey to him- 
self, in high triumph. “Tall and short, native 
and foreign, sweethearts and wives—J know how 
to deal with ’em !” 
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Left by herself, Magdalen exemplified the ex- 
cellence of the old sailor’s method of treatment, 
in her particular case, by ascending the stairs im- 
mediately, to make her own observations on the 
second floor. The stone passage here was 
exactly similar—except that more doors opened 
out of it—to the passage on the first floor. She 
opened the two nearest doors, one after another, 
at a venture, and discovered that both rooms 
were bed-chambers. The fear of being discovered 
by one of the women-servants, in a part of the 
house with which she had no concern, warned 
her not to push her investigations on the bed- 
room floor, too far at starting. She hurriedly 
walked down the passage to see where it ended ; 
discovered that it came to its termination in a 
lumber-room, answering to the position of the 
vestibule down stairs; and retraced her steps 
immediately. 

On her way back, she noticed an object which 
had previously escaped her attention. It was a 
low truckle bed, placed parallel with the wall, 
and close to one of the doors, on the bedroom 
side. In spite of its strange and comfortless 
situation, the bed was apparently occupied 
at night, by a sleeper: the sheets were on it, 
and the end of a thick red fisherman’s cap, 
peeped out from under the pillow. She ventured 
on opening the door near which the bed was 
placed; and found herself, as she conjectured 
from certain signs and tokens, in the admiral’s 
sleeping chamber. A moment’s observation of 
the room was all she dared risk; and, softly 
closing the door again, she returned to the 
kitchen regions. 

The truckle bed, and the strange position in 
which it was placed, dwelt on her mind all 
through the afternoon. Who could possibly 
sleep in it? The remembrance of the red fisher- 
man’s cap, and the knowledge she had already 
gained of Mazey’s dog-like fidelity to his 
master, helped her to guess that the old sailor 
might be the occupant of the truckle bed. But 
why, with bedrooms enough and to spare, should 
he occupy that cold and comfortless situation at 
night? Why should he sleep on guard outside 
his master’s door? Was there some nocturnal 
danger in the louse, of which the admiral was 
afraid? The question seemed absurd—and 
yet the position of the bed forced it irresistibly 
on her mind. 

Stimulated by her own ungovernable curiosity 
on this subject, Magdalen ventured to question 
the housekeeper. She acknowledged having 
walked from end to end of the passage on the 
second floor, to see if it was as long as the passage 
on the first ; and she mentioned having noticed 
with astonishment the position of the truckle bed. 
Mrs. Drake answered her implied inquiry shortly 
and sharply. “I don’t blame a young girl like 
you,” said the old lady, “for being a little 
curious, when she first comes into such a strange 
house as this. But remember, for the future, 
that your business does not lie on the bedroom 
story. Mr. Mazey sleeps on that bed you noticed. 





It is his habit at night, to sleep outside his 


master’s door.” With that meagre explana. 
tion Mrs. Drake’s lips elosed, and opened no 
more. 

Later in the day, Magdalen found an opportu. 
nity of applying to old Mazey himself. She dis. 
covered the veteran in high good humour, smok- 
ing his pipe, and warming a tin mug of ale at his 
own snug fire. 

“Mr. Mazey,”’ she asked boldly, “ 
you put your bed in that cold passage ?” 

“ What! you have been up-stairs, you young 


jade, have you ?” said old Mazey, looking up from | 


his mug with a leer. 


Magdalen smiled and nodded. “Come! come! | 


tell me,” she said, coaxingly. “ Why do you 
sleep outside the admiral’s door ?” 

“Why do you part your hair in the middle, 
my dear?” asked old Mazey, with another 
leer. 

“T suppose, because Iam accustomed to do 
it,” answered Magdalen. 

“ Ay? ay?” said the veteran. “ That’s why, 
is it? Well, my dear, the reason why you part 
your hair in the middle, is the reason why I sleep 
outside the admiral’s door. 
deal with *em!” chuckled old Mazey, lapsing 
into soliloquy, and stirring up his ale in high 


triumph. “Tall and short, native and foreign, | 
sweethearts and wives—J know how to deal with | 


"em od 
Magdalen’s third, and last, attempt at solving 


the mystery of the truckle bed, was made while | 
The | 
old gentleman’s questions gave her an oppor- | 
tunity of referring to the subject, without any | 


she was waiting on the admiral at dinner. 


appearance of presumption or disrespect—but 
he proved to be quite as impenetrable, in his 
way, as old Mazey and Mrs. Drake had been in 
theirs. “It doesn’t concern you, my dear,” said 
the admiral, bluntly. “Don’t be curious. Look 
in your Old Testament when you go down stairs, 


and see what happened in the Garden of Eden | 


through curiosity. Be a good girl—and don’t 
imitate your mother Eve.” 

As Magdalen passed the end of the second- 
floor passage, late at night, proceeding alone on 
her way up to her own room, she stopped and 
listened. A screen was placed at the entrance 
of the corridor, so as to hide it from the view of 


persons passing on the stairs. The snoring she | 


heard on the other side of the screen, encouraged 
her to slip round it, and to advance a few steps. 
Shading the light of her candle with her hand, 
she ventured close to the admiral’s door, and 
saw to her surprise that the bed had been moved, 
since she had seen it in the daytime, so as to 
stand exactly across the door, and to bar the way 
entirely to any one who might attempt to enter 
the admiral’s room. After this discovery, old 
Mazey himself snoring lustily, with the red 
fisherman’s cap pulled down to his eyebrows, 
and the blankets drawn up to his nose—be- 
came an object of secondary importance only, 
by comparison with his bed. That the ve- 
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teran did actually sleep on guard before his 
master’s door—and that he and the admiral 
and the housekeeper were in the secret of this 
unaccountable proceeding—was now beyond all 
doubt. 

“A strange end,” thought Magdalen, ponder- 
ing over her discovery as she stole up-stairs to 
her own sleeping-room. “A strange end to a 


strange day !” 
SMALL-BEER CHRONICLES. 


Wuart will the Layard of futurity say when, 
haply ages hence, these Records are dug out of 
the ruins of what once was Wellington-street, and 
the only true history and Chronicle of the Time 
is laid before his eyes? To that man, who- 
ever he may be, great in enterprise, skilful 
in research, I will address this particular Chro- 
nicle. 

Illustrious sage, and exhumer of buried know- 
ledge, I have a matter to impart to thee which 
will not a little astonish that enlightened age in 
which thou livest, and which will materially affect 
its views as to the degree of civilisation attained 
by those ancient Britons who were in existence 
in the year 1862. 

You— oh illustrious sage — and those about 
you, have doubtless hitherto been of opinion 
that the age, whose Small-Beer it is my lot to 
chronicle, was an age of great and extraor- 
dinary civilisation. It was, as your friend the 
archeologist in spectacles, truly remarks, the 
particular year in which these same ancient 
Britons held what they used to call an Exhibi- 
tion; a year of great intellectual and mental 
progress; a year when the high civilisation 
attained by Britain in the nineteenth century 
was at its highest. “ Yes, yes, yes,” your friend 
in spectacles remarks, “a great year indeed, a 








great year indeed, a remarkable people.” 

Know then, oh illustrious sage, and you, friend 
of the same, in spectacles, know also, that that 
same year 1862, of which you speak in terms so 
respectful, was characterised by circumstances 
which I blush to write of, and which—did not 
the customs of our time forbid it—i would have 
printed in red ink, in order that this page might 
blush too. 

You have both of you heard—for are ye not 
both learned men ?—of a place called Edinburgh, 
the metropolis of Scotland—a town which has 
deservedly won a high reputation as a seat of 
learning, and one of the centres of nineteenth- 
century civilisation. Indeed, I may say of it that 
it isa noble town, and fair to look upon. It holds 
a high position throughout Great Britain, and 
its inhabitants claim for it a higher yet. It has 
even been called the Modern Athens, before 
now. 

But what have I to record concerning this 
Modern Athens, this seat of learning, this centre 
of civilisation ? I have to record that in this very 
year 1862—a great year of British advance—this 


commotion because it was proposed that a 
certain pleasaunce, called the “ Royal Botanie 
Garden,” should be thrown open on Sunday 
afternoons, after the hours of Divine Service, 
that the public might use it at such times as 
apromenade. That this might be, was the humble 
petition of no less than fourteen thousand 
persons, “ chiefly of the working-classes.” That 
this might not be, was the petition of thirty-four 
thousand persons, chiefly no doubt belonging to 
the class to which the garden was available on 
week-days. It was the petition also of above 
one hundred clergymen of different denomina- 
tions—the denominations of common-sense and 
mercy excepted. Now what a miserable and 
degrading state of things is this. Here are no 
less than fourteen thousand working-people 
asking this small, small thing, that a garden 
should be open for them to take their Sunday 
afternoon walk in; there is no word spoken 
of amusements wanted, no band of music 
hinted at. Access to the garden is all that is 
asked, and this only in the afternoon after 
church-time. One may wonder that the people 
should care for this thing ; but they do care for it. 
We are used to gardens, and even vote them 
sometimes slow and wearisome; but to these 
people such places look as they look not to us; 
and to their unaccustomed senses, the sight of 
the plants and trees, and the scent of the flowers, 
and the touch of the turf, give a wonderful delight 
and joy. 

Is it conceivable that an army of thirty-four 
thousand persons, with a hundred captains in 
white neckcloths at its head, should rise malig- 
nant at the first sound of this proposed innova- 
tion? It is difficult to chronicle such Small- 
Beer with patience. To think that it should 
ferment and fizz and run over, because a few 
poor people want to take an afternoon walk 
in a garden on Sunday? What unknown creed 
is represented in this cruelty? What creed is 
that which forbids men to walk in a garden on 
Sunday? Why is it worse to walk along the 
paths of the Botanic Gardens than along the 
pavement of Princes-street ? 

Up rises now one of my friends in the white 
neckcloths, and tells me the old story, that in 
order that the one set of men may be able to 
play, another set must of necessity be kept at 
work ; that if these gardens are open on Sunday, 
the gardeners and beadles and the like profes- 
sional persons must be in them, perforce, to keep 
order. Truly this small class must work, if it 
must be called work, for the sake of the large 
class who want recreation and change. The 
guardian of the street—the policeman—works 
also, in order that you may walk safely through 
the High-street. Why not shut the inhabitants 
up in their homes on Sunday, and so save the 
policeman a little ? 

It is not my business, however, to argue this 
question, but simply to register the fact that in 
the year 1862, thirty-four thousand persons were 
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creatures wanted to walk in a garden on the few 
Sunday afternoons when the Scotch climate 
would allow of such reckless and abandoned 


dissipation. 


I have yet another revelation to make to that 
Great Discoverer to whom these pages are es- 
pecially dedicated. What I have now to chro- 
nicle, is a thing affecting a larger capital than 
the Modern Athens. I must tell a truth about 
London—London in 1862. 

In this great metropolis, and in this great year 
of its civilisation, it is not safe to walk along the 
streets after dusk. On the 8th of November, 
it was remarked by Mr. Knox, the sensible 
and energetic magistrate, that “to walk in the 
streets of London after dark was as dangerous 
as venturing into a tiger’s den.” And well 
might he say so. Night after night respectable 
men walking to their homes are attacked, without 
even the preliminary words “Your money or 
your life,” are cruelly beaten and maimed, the 
objects of value which they happen to have about 
them are seized, and they are left by the side of 
the road till some good Samaritan comes by and 
picks them up. One day you hear that on the 
preceding evening a worthy man coming home 
from a temperance meeting was set upon as he 
turned a corner of a street, by four of the 
tigers spoken of by Mr. Knox, and was so 
savagely treated that when he came up to give 
his evidence his face looked as if it had been 
seamed with fire. At another time the town is 
filled with dismay at hearing of a woman who, 
walking along a populous thoroughfare called 
Long Acre, at half-past three o’clock of the 
afternoon, was assailed by a brace of these fero- 
cious animals, and made to deliver up her reticule 
then and there, in the heart of London, and by 
broad daylight. It is to no purpose to multiply 
instances which at the time when I am writing 
are of daily occurrence. It is enough to say, and 
a disgraceful thing it is to record, that the news 
of these things has created quite a panic in the 
town; that men think twice as to the thorough- 
fare they will select by which to get to their 
homes, and that when they hear footsteps behind 
them they are not at their ease until they have 
turned and examined what manner of man is 
following. 

On the same day when Mr. Knox put it on 
record that the streets of London were as dan- 
gerous as a tiger’s den, it was also announced in 
the public newspapers that a move had been 
made—almost for the first time—in exactly the 
right direction, by a certain police-officer, whose 
conduct in this instance cannot be too highly 
commended. This good man has acted on the 
principle that “prevention is better than cure.” 
Seeing a couple of very ill-looking ruffians loung- 
ing about in a suspicious manner, lurking in the 
shadow of doorways, following gentlemen about, 
and in one or two cases asking them the way to 
places without at all following the directions 
given—seeing all this, I say, this policeman, 





acting with discretion and energy together, loses 
no time in giving the two ruffians into custody 
on the charge of loitering in a suspicious manner, | 
apparently with the intention of committing a 
felony. The conduct of this same policeman 
cannot be too highly spoken of. That preventive 
policy was the right policy, and with all my heart | 
and soul I wish that during this crisis it had | 
been more largely acted upon. The only way to 
prevent the streets of London from being a 
tiger’s den is, clearly and unmistakably, to shut 
up the tigers. They are easily known. Seldom 
does one go out, without seeing many specimens 
of the true Bengal breed lurking about and 
waiting for the night to commence their depre- 
dations. 

I confine myself to one or two sections of this 
subject in writing this Chronicle. I wish to 
register the fact that in this year this abominable 
thing goes on, and I wish to point out the reme- 
dies for such an abomination. 

Conceive this case. A man of pacific habits, 
and of middle age, who has of necessity as a 
useful citizen spent all his life in London, work- 
ing at his desk, aud resting in his home, is 
returning to that home one evening along one of | 
our suburban thoroughfares. This man is such 
an one as the age produces, as its needs require 
the existence of in large numbers. He is some- 
what undersized, slight of build. His muscles 
are unaccustomed to much exercise. He knows 
nothing of brawls and fighting, and has not 
used his fists since he was at school. This may 
not be quite the sort of person to make the hero of 
a book out of; but for all that he is the kind of 
man of whom it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be thousands in a great city while it is in 
its present condition. He is a harmless, neces- 
sary man, and entitled to our respect in every 
way. As he walks along that same suburban 
thoroughfare, he becomes conscious that in front 
of him are a couple of heavy, powerful ruffians, 
who are going his way. ‘Ihey are, however, 
lounging on the road, and as he is walking faster 
than they are, he will soon overtake them. He 
is rather in a hurry to-night, for it is a great oc- 
casion at home—a birthday—the children are to 
sit up till he gets back, and there is a parcel 
sticking out of the good man’s pocket, which 
may or may not be a present. So the two power- 
ful-looking loiterers are soon overtaken and 
passed; for, they make way for our friend in a 
shambling manner, eyeing him keenly as he 
goes by, with his umbrella stumping on the 
pathway, and his brown-paper parcel sticking 
out of his pocket. As soon as the good man 
has passed, the two powerful ruffians whisper 
and quicken their pace a little, but Goodman 
takes little note of this at the time. Presently, 
he is overtaken by the two ruffians, who in turn 
pass him and take another look at him under a 
gas-lamp. After this, the men loiter again, and 
Goodman again overtakes and passes them. And 
now it begins to strike him in an unpleasant man- 
ner, that it almost looks as if the men were fol- 
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lowing him. He quickens his pace, and they 
quicken theirs. He slackens, and they slacken. 
There are a few shops about this part of his way, 
and some little traffic; but a little further on, 
the road gets more lonely. Goodman has in 
his turn lingered a little before one of the shops, 
for he is tired of the two men more than 
in any way afraid of them, and he will let them 
get on and out of his way. The grocer’s shop, 
as he looks in at it, has an unusually cheerful 
look that evening, and as to the chemist’s, if 
ever there was an abode of peace and science 
and innocence, there it is. Its delightful blaze 
is soon left behind, and Goodman, as he enters 
on the last part of his walk, carries with him a 
pleasant remembrance of a pale and benevolent- 
looking gentleman with spectacles, and a white 
apron, pouring, apparently, liquid amethysts out 
of a large bottle into a small one, and holding 
both up to the light. Any one, by-the-by, who 
had observed our excellent friend’s figure as he 
passed through the light of the green bottle, 
might have remarked that the end of the brown- 
paper parcel has come undone, and that the head 
of a very proud horse with red spots upon it, 
with harness nailed to its skull, and a mane 
of catskin, protrudes out of the good man’s 
pocket. 

Our friend has not much further to go, just 
past the two-mile stone, and the row of limes by 
the roadside beyond, and past the great gate- 
way of the preparatory school, which is quite an 
imposing affair, and, being in the Gothic style, is 
very large and massive. As our man approaches 
this structure, where the way is particularly dark, 
by reason of some large trees which stand in 
front of the gate, he cannot help thinking that 
he hears or sees something which leads him to 
think that there is somebody hiding. He pauses 
for half a second, and just for that time he is con- 
scious of a considerable quickening of the action 
of his heart. 

In a moment, before he can decide whether he 
will return, or cross the road, or push swiftly on 
for his own door, he is conscious that there is a 
scuffing sound of footsteps, and a hurried whis- 
pering, behind him, and that some terrible thing 
is about to happen. In another moment his hat 
flies off, his umbrella springs into the air, the 
plood rushes into his ears, flashes of fire appear 
before his eyes, and as he falls backward from 
the effect of a heavy blow somewhere about his 
head, his last thoughts are of a warm liquid 
trickling down his face, of his wife at home, of 
his hat—which is a new one—of his youngest 
child, and of the proud horse in his pocket which 
he will protect with his hand lest he should crush 
it to pieces in his fall. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards the policeman 
coming round that way finds an unfortunate 
gentleman lying senseless on the pathway, with 
his pockets empty, and his watch gone. The 
policeman picks him up and carries him, as well 
as he can, back to where the shops and the lights 








are, and straight into the very shop where the 





benevolent gentleman in spectacles was but now 
occupied in diluting the amethysts with aqua dis- 
tillation. In a moment there is a crowd outside 
the window, the neighbours rush in, and as the 
chemist wipes the blood away from the sufferer’s 
face, the grocer cries out, “ Why, if it ain’t Mr. 
Goodman, of the Dovecot, up the lane!” 

It is long before a man recovers from such an | 
attack. Perhaps he never entirely recovers from — 
it. Besides the risk of actual injury to the bodily 
frame, there is the nervous shock, which in these 
cases is very severe, and not soon or easily got 
over. 

And now as to the perpetrators of these 
villanous deeds. It is not uncommon at this time 
for as many as four cases of robbery with violence, 
to be reported in one day’s newspaper, and for all 
of them to be the work of well-known robbers. To 
chronicle this, is to chronicle our shame and folly. 
Why should one single Anown bad character be 
allowed at large? What is the use of a police 
force if it does not keep a sharp look-out after 
the once convicted felon. The system of surveil- 
lance should be very much closer than it is over 
these men, and they should certainly be liable at 
any moment to be called upon to show what are 
their means of living. *What is your trade? 
Are you actively engaged in it? Whom do you 
work for? What do you receive? These are 
questions which ought continually to be put to 
all those persons who have once come under the 
professional care of the police, and the correct- 
ness of the answers made to those questions 
should by no means be taken for granted, but 
should, on the contrary, be rigorously inquired 
into. If aman have no obvious means of living, 
and yet does manage to live, it is high time that 
so extraordinary a mystery as his mode of sub- 
sistence should be looked to. 

It may be that preventive measures and re- 
strictions and precautions are carried too far in 
other countries—though I am not sure of that— 
but certainly they are not carried far enough in 
our own. We allow the class of ragamuflins to 
exist among us, far too numerously and easily, 
There are too many tramps on our roads, and 
too many lurkers about our towns. Any gentle- 
man who will take a ride, or, if he like it better, 
a walk, from Gravesend to Rochester, may 
assure himself of the truth of the first of these 
assertions, while as to the second the proof is 
easier still. In the summer-time, and even at 
other periods of the year, when the weather will 
allow of it, numbers of able-bodied—too able- 
bodied—men are to be seen lying about our 
parks asleep, or dozing, on the grass. Dirty ill- 
looking savages they are, lying there all day with 
nothing to do. What are these fellows? Who 
are they? How do they live? How do they 
get the tobacco to supply the short pipes which 
stick out of their pockets or lie on the grass 
beside them? Are they some of the tigers 
spoken of by Mr. Knox? Their habits are sug- 
gestive. They lie close all day. What do they 
do at night ? 
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Then there are the area-sneaks, familiarly so 
called: why should not this race become obsolete ? 
There is a large class of men who go about our 
quieter streets and suburban roads, with a hand- 
ful of workboxes and baskets, which they carry as 
a blind. Who has not seen them looking first 
up, and then down, the road, to see that the 
coast is clear, and then slipping, in a furtive 
manner, in at the garden-gate, or stooping down 
at the bars of the area and addressing the cook 
as “marm.” We have too many ragamufiins 
about our streets. Our population of Lazzaroni 
is something prodigious. During the time that 
the Exhibition was open, we all observed that 
quite a distinct class of beings sprung into ex- 
istence, to act as middle-men between the public 
in want of cabs, and the cabmen in want of fares. 
These cab-openers were of all ages and sizes, and 
were characterised by every degree of greasiness 
and dirt attainable by mankind. Never was any- 
thing like their frouziness, their infernal, and 
tormenting importunity. They ran by your side, 
they got in your way on the pavement, they dashed 
off into the road, and waylaid cabs which were 
destined for other services. Might was right, 
and the boy cab-opener who had secured a 
vehicle for a party of country-folks, had to give 
it up to the adolescent cab-opener, while he in 
turn gave way before the menaces of the grown- 
up ruffian. To call a cab yourself, to open the 


door yourself or let the driver do it for you, was 


a thing impossible. Now, what has become of 
these vagabonds? What were they before the 
Exhibition opened? Whatarethey now? The 
Exhibition has closed just as the long nights are 
coming on—just at the commencement of the 
garotting season. 

Every public court, great or small, from a 
horse-sale at Aldridge’s to a general illumination, 
discloses the enormous Lazzaroni force we allow 
of in London. Members of that force seem to 
spring up out of the pavement, if there be a row 
in the street, if a passer-by have a fit, or if a 
horse tumble down and decline to get up again. 
Ts it altogether satisfactory and comfortable that 
this class should be such a large one? Above 
all, is it right that there should be so many 
boys belonging to it? Is the ragamuffin boy 
likely to grow up a steady and industrious work- 
man? 

One cannot take a man up for lying through- 
out the day in Hyde Park, or for having an ill- 
looking countenance, or for standing about in a 
suspicious manner at the corners.of streets. The 
stripes upon these tigers are not sufficiently 
developed yet, for us to be justified in putting 
them under lock and key. But there are far too 
many unmistakable Bengals, known to be such 
by every glazed hat in the Metropolitan police- 
force. Let us get ¢hem inside the menagerie at 
any rate, and keep them there. We have got rid 
of the wolves out of all the forests and moor- 
lands of England ; why in Heaven’s name should 
we not also get rid of the tigers which in such 
terrible numbers infest the jungles of the .me- 





tropolis? There is a law for sending a notorious 
thief and vagabond to prison when he is found at 
large. You have a costly police-force who know 
where to find him at large, every hour in every 
day of every week of every year. Unrelentingly 
and remorselessly then, Sir Josnua JEBB or who- 
soever else to the contrary notwithstanding, be- 
hind the bars with him! 

There is no doubt that, in this matter of pro- 
tection, we tax-payers do not get our money’s 
worth for our money. Unfortunately it is not 
with a government as with a joint-stock company, 
from which one can withdraw one’s subscription 
if the object professed to be carried out, be not 
carried out. We pay very handsomely to be 
protected in the transaction of our careful busi- 
ness and pleasure ; and if the Home Secretary or 
Police Commissioner for the time being fail. in 
his contract, we have no opposition establishment 
to go over to. Our case is surely a hard one. 
The approved modern and polite principle of 
govcrning—which is to take your money for go- 
verning you and leave it to you in all difficulties 
to govern yourselves—scarcely obtains here. 
You may not keep revolvers and sword-sticks by 
you, and may not feel disposed to bring them 
into common use if you do. It has been ascer- 
tained by the highest authorities that to do no- 
thing is the sublimest art of government gene- 
rally—but in this humble particular of squeezing 
our valuables out of our pockets and our blood 
out at our eyes, in the shadow of our doorways, 
may it not be reasonable—though vulgar, no 
doubt—to do some trifling piece of work? I ask 
the question with diffidence, remembering that 
the Conductor of this Journal, a dozen years 
ago, when he took the liberty of pointing out 
what “Pet Prisoners” were coming to,* was 
severely mauled at the hands of certain Reverend 
Ordinaries. Still, to say the truth, the present 
chronicler of Small-Beer has this idiosyncrasy— 
that he prefers a spiritual to a bodily mauling; 
and that he will accept the former with meek- 
ness, on condition of being defended from the 
latter. 





HAMMERMEN OF OLD. 


Mier, the hammerman—strong of arm, brawny of 
limb, and rugged of brow, 

Stalwart to forge the Norseman’s steel, the sword, 
the spear, but never the plough— 

Had, after years of care and thought, of heat and 
sweat, and grappling pain, 

Beat out a suit of close-linked mail to guard King 
Siegfried’s heart and brain. 


Massive it was and firmly knit, a horse’s load, at 
least, 

Fit to resist the Saxon’s axe, and the fang and claw 
of beast ; 

Against it. spears were bulrushes, and arrows but oat 


straws ; 
‘Twas made for men who mocked at swords, and cared 
not for the laws. 





* See Household Words, volume i., page 97. 
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Mimer laughed loud,.in pride and scorn, as he gazéd 
at his task, 

And in the sun, a clashing heap, he threw it down to 
bask ; 

Then stretched himself beside his door, to sing (he 
cared for naught): 

Just then Zmilias wandered by absorbed in gloomy 
thought. 


“ Behold my work,” rough Mimer roared, “ it is for 
Odin fit ; 

No sword, even by mine-dwarf made, could dint its 
links one whit.” 

“Tl forge a blade,” Aimilias said, “ that shall shear 
through this steel, 

And cleave the braggart wearing it from helmet 
down to heel.” 


“ Go, beat away,” rough Mimer cried, wrath rising 
in his gorge, 

“ We care not what you village smiths upon your 
stithies forge.” 

So saying, he arose and smote an anvil clean in 
twain, 

And dashed the fire out with his foot, then dashed it 
in again, 


Silent, but wrath, Zmilias passed, his face hid in his 
hood, 

Striding through thorns and hemlocks tall, to where 
his black forge stood ; 

Then fanned his sleeping charcoal fires, and dragged 
his anvil forth, 

And sorted out his choicest ore from the far-frozen 
North. 


It was a lonely forest dell, walled in with fir-trees 


? 
Paved with dead leaves and resinous cones, but lit 
by no star-spark ; 
The black bear’s growl, the badger’s cry, were the 
only sounds to cheer, 
The squirrel gambolled overhead: no woodsman’s 
hut was near. 


Three moons had passed away and gone, when to the 
king in state, 

milias brought the potent sword: glad was he and 
elate. 

*Twas smoky blue, nor polished yet, but fit for gods 
to wield; 

He brought it with a warrior’s pride, beating it on 
his shield. ; 


A woollen thread that floated by upon the river's 
tide 

He severed with a keen-drawn stroke, laughing 
aloud in pride. 

Then, without courtesy or sign, strode off unto his 
den : 

He was the churliest of the brood of mighty 
hammermen. 








"Mid crimson blaze and yellow gleams, and sharp 
keen darting spires, 

Amid the brightness and the gloom of never- 
quenched fires, 

He beat and hammered, filed and ground, still 
tempering the blade, 

The night-wolves, baying, fled away from that re- 
echoing glade. 


L__ 








He sawed the trusty steel to shreds, and welded 
the fine ore ; 

He tempered it in ice and milk, and bear’s and fox’s 
gore ; 

Laid it in nests of scarlet coals, and in the golden 
blaze, . 

And smote it on his ringing forge for two-and-twenty 
days. 


Then with its razor’s fine “ fire-edge” he severed at 
a blow 

A bale of wool that floated white on the thawed 
water’s flow ; 

But, still unsatisfied, he strode back to his murky 
den, 

More steadfast at his chosen art than all the 
hammermen. 


Ten months he toiled amid the blaze of those loud- 
roaring fires, 

Amid the flames that round him leaped with their 
keen wavering spires ; 

He then went forth, and with his blade a floating 
pack of wool 

Carved clean in twain and at one stroke. His work 
was ripe and fall. 


milias long ago had learned that in all worthy 
art, 

Patience and Wisdom must combine each in its 
several part: 

Either away, the craftsman’s work remained mere 
wood or stone, 

And that wise Patience is to art as flesh is to our 
bone. 


Now, then, at last the perfect sword he hid beneath 
his cloak, 

And went to where the king and court and all the 
warrior folk, 

Had gathered, praising Mimer; then, with a stealthy 
smile, 

milias bade him meet the test, and this he said in 
guile, 


King Siegfried sat upon a throne carved out of 


ivory ; 

The lords and ladies round him grouped, a goodly 
sight to see ; 

On their rich robes the emerald stones shone with 
eternal spring, 

Cross cloth of gold the belts of gems were proudly 
glistening. 


Mimer, in mail undinted, scoffed, sitting erect and 
proud, 

Impatient for the trial blow: “Strike hard!” he 
cried aloud. 

While he yet spoke the giant sword flew like a wind- 
mill round, 

And smote him, keen and rude and fierce, and bore 
him to the ground. 


““Unhurt!” cried Mimer, “ yet I feel a creeping 
kind of cold, 

From brain to heart, from head to foot, stealing 
from fold to fold.” 

“Then shake thyself!” milias cried, with a sour 
sturdy laugh, 

And lo! the bleeding hammerman fell cloven fair 
in half ; 
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Never to swing his hammer more, at stithy or in 
mine 

In ponderous shirt of pliant steel no more to strut or 
shine ; 

Split like a beechen log, he fell at great King Sieg- 
fried’s feet, . 

To sullen, bragging hammermen, a warning very 
meet. 


THE BRIDE OF ORANIENBERG. 

Ir was the coldest New Year’s-eve remem- 
bered by man, woman, or child, in the town of 
Schlettersheim, since that memorable night when 
Burgomaster Battus was found dead, frozen fast 
into the kennel, after supping at the Council 
House.—The frost seemed positively to put a 
sting into the fiddle, flute, and bass, that played 
out the old year so heartily at Mistress Drieck’s. 
The one or two guests of hers who did not 
dance—especially Miss Sauerwein, with the red 
nose and the shrill tongue—sat in their cloaks, 
and became impatient for twelve o’clock, the 
punch-bowl, and the kissing all round. 

In due time, the chimes rang midnight sharply, 
and the punch was distributed, and every one 
was kissed duly,—even Miss Sauerwein (by acci- 
dent, of course, on her shoulder, which was of 
palatable cotton velvet),—and good wishes were 
exchanged, and sad thoughts hidden, as though 
they had been so many sins. The rich English 
beauty had been the merriest girl at Mistress 
Drieck’s party: yet perhaps she had recollected 
that she was without a home, and in a strange 
land. Then all fell to dancing again. 

Of course it was impossible for Baron Ora- 
nienberg, who lived on tae floor below, to sleep : 
and thus it would have been a pity that Mistress 
Drieck stood in too great awe of him to ask him 
to her party, had it “been the Baron’s usage to 
sleep when the other Christian folk of Schlet- 
vsan, Stn slept. As it was, his vigil over the 
brown old books he was so fond of reading was 
disturbed.—He looked out into the night: over 
the roofs of the houses, white as silver in the 
moonlight ; across to the glistening vane of the 
tower which had just told of the New Year; he 
listened to the Pomegranate Waltz of Strauss, 
which made the roof shake, yet was not noisy 
enough to drown the snore of his serving-maun in 
an inner chamber ; and tlie Baron felt very soli- 
tary. Why should this be? Why should he 
look fifty who was only thirty-five years old? 
Other men before him had been mocked and 
deceived by women; other men had taken for 
consolation to the dreams of experiment and 
the studies of science ; other men had brooded 
as he had brooded; time (he said within him- 
self), but no other, had felt such an aching 
emptiness of heart as he. Why not go back to his 
own court and capital, where honours and offices 
were waiting for him ?—as his Prince, an old 
friend, had, again and again, assured him. He 
remembered a masked ball there on a bygone 
New Year’s-cve, where other things had been 
unmasked besides faces—4er heartlessness among 
the number.—* Ah, how well I know that Ma- 
zurka!” 








And he listened, rapt in a change of his 
dream, until he was wakened by a third change of 
sound.—The music had stopped: a merry sound 
of laughter was coming out of Mistress Drieck’s | 
door and down the stairs. The gay folk of | 
Schlettersheim were going home.—The whim 
seized the Baron to 4 at them as they passed. 
Now that his lamp was out, no one would be 
aware of his meal door, and his dark figure in 
the furred writing-robe within it. 

Down they came in twos and fours joyously, 
but for the little solitary screams of Miss Sauer- 
wein, who tried to slip, in forlorn hopes of male 
assistance.—The greatest mirth clustered round 
the fair English girl—very fair she looked in her 
bewitching quilted hood ; and she did slip with- 
out trying ;—and one of her snow-shoes came off 
close by the open door, to the violent disapproval 
of the spinster. No need for the Baron to step 
forward and offer his services ; no lack of assi- 
duous young officers, waisted like wasps, to set 
matters right !—In another minute they were all 
a story lower, and nothing was left of their 
gaiety but the dying leap of the flame in the 
lamp on the staircase.—He stepped out to hear 
the great door close ; and his eye—a keen one— 
was caught by a spark on the landing-place. It 
was a small heart-shaped diamond buckle, in the 
midst of a rosette. 

Something, an hour later, moved across the still 
chamber of the Baron, like an air and an echo. 

“Ts that a charm on his pillow ?” 

“It is a CURSE.” 


When the sleeper woke, it was late for 
Schlettersheim. Stiegel, his servant, had been 
astir for three hours. 

“God bless you, honoured sir, with many 
happy new years,” was his greeting, “and may 
[ pass them with you! If you grow as wise as 
King Solomon, you will never get on without 
old stupid Stiegel. Here’s your coffee.” 

“Get me a barber—get me a razor, old 
fellow!” cried the master, in a tone which 
scared his familiar. “I must have half of this 
fleece off my chin—and put me out something 
decent to wear. And bring me my own book.” 

This was a book bound in wood, clasped in 
steel, and full of the Baron’s handwriting in 
cypher. The leaves were alternately white and 
grey. There was no lock to it, nor any visible 
means of opening the clasp. I have heard that 
the white leaves were records of such of the 
Baron’s dreams and musings as his better Angel 
had inspired, and that the grey leaves were the 
most bitter and less wholesome whispers of 
his darker Spirit. I have not heard that when 
the right person spoke the right words to it at 
the right time, the book would open of itself. 
—That New Year’s-day, however, it would not 
open. Perhaps the dreamer did not speak it fair. 
He threw it by neglectfully, at all events; and 
after dressing himself with a care, which tcok 
twenty years from his face and figure, to the 
consternation of Stiegel, who had not bargained 
to serve a master addicted to such vanities, went 
forth with a new colour on his cheek and a new 
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| nights now. And the Baron could talk 


step. Inshort he was a new man, on that New 
Year’s-day. ; 

“This is surely the beginning of a fever,” said 
the servitor. 

The Baron was hardly out of sight, when 
Stiegel had (not for the first time) to parry the 
beak and spectacles of one whose fixed idea it 
had long been to pry into those mysterious 
chambers. Miss Sauerwein had heard from 
Mistress Drieck that Baron Oranienberg had 
found something. She wished to see if it was 
what she had lost. But her curiosity got no 
further than the door ;—and the same was forth- 
with shut in her face. 

During the rest of the month she had ample 
occupation, in which the entire town of Schlet- 
tersheim was willing to take a substantial part. 
The English beauty had bewitched the Baron. 
No, the Baron had bewitched the English 
beauty. The girl would go to no more balls, 
and began to look quite unlike herself. So did he, 
in his splendid riding-suit of purple velvet, and 
with half the hair taken off his face! No wonder 
that his servant (a good old-fashioned crea- 
ture) was entirely disconsolate at such doings !— 
What was more out of all character, was the 
courier in livery who, twice a week, arrived at 
Schlettersheim with a box as big as a boor’s 
house—the box filled with flowers which had 
no business to flower in January: roses—yes, 
aud jessamines too. No more sitting up at 
(listeners 
had ascertained) bravely enough to Miss Helen 
when they were not overheard, and could make 
her laugh. Yes, could make her laugh, and 
could laugh himself, too. 


A year of life’s business had gone over in six 
weeks. There must have been a fate in that 
diamond heart. Helen was free to marry any 
one whom she pleased to marry, the Baron was 
a Quixote, declining a dower with his bride. 
But when had there ever been, when would 
there ever be (said Lena, and Lotte, and a 
score of wishful girls besides), such a lover 
as the Baron! Her own room at Castle Ora- 
nienberg was to be hung with cloth of gold. 
There had been sixteen Arab horses sent for 
that she might choose for herself one to ride. 
The wedding was to be strictly private, but 
each one of her six favourite playmates had 
received a present of a diamond heart, contain- 
ing a lock of her hair. “I can spare them no 
more such tokens,” the Baron had said, play- 
fully; “so it is well that you have only half a 
dozen friends, dear Helen.” “Ah!” he thought 
within himself, when he sat alone, “I could die 
to gratify her wishes before she utters them.” 

“Live to do so !” breathed, in a clear whisper, 
the sorrowful voice of his better Angel, the 
ge of the white leaves in his book of dreams. 
“J, who have shared thy watchings, who have 
sat beside thy pillow, who have filled thy heart 
when it uel soe of its solitude, will not 
take leave of thee for ever, without a parting 
blessing! Have thy wish. Live to gratify her 
wishes befcre she utters them.” 





“ A blessing ?” was repeated; and not by an 
echo, but by the prompting Spirit of the grey 
leaves in the book of registered suspicions and 
mistrusts. ‘No, a curse. Let the faithless 
mortal take it, and good luck to his profit by 
it ia 

The sweat was on the Baron’s brow as he 
started awake in the silence of the dark cham- 
ber ;—or had he been asleep, or no? He struck 
a light, not expecting, however, to find traces 
of any visitor, since he had dreamed at that 
hour of the night many and many a time ere 
now, and the conflicting Voices were not new 
to his sleeping or his waking fancy! Well! 
He was to hear them no more! The prepara- 
tions for the next day, laid in rich and exact 
order by Stiegel, reminded him that the end of 
his strange, solitary, unreal existence had come. 
He was thenceforth no longer his own. His 
book was to be closed for ever. Since New 
Year’s-eve he hadnot once opened it, consciously, 
and yet—béfore him, on a white page and on a 
grey page too—almost the last empty pages in 
the volume—there stood written in a character 
which he knew how to read: 

“ Live to gratify gr wishes before she utters 
them.” 

Only Madame Drieck’s sister, her husband 
Counsellor von Kogel, and Stiegel, were wit- 
nesses of the wedding. Helen’s rakish father 
did not care enough for her to be present ;—and 
she would have no parade. This made the 
ceremony somewhat F mena and peculiar: the 
rather as Pastor Gurkel had been warned that 
the Baron would only endure a sermon three 
minutes long. The footsteps of the new- 
married pair sounded distinct and loud, as they 
went down the aisle to the bridal carriages after 
the registers were signed: the hour of the cere- 
mony having been changed purposely to avoid a 
crowd without. 

“What is this, Stiegel?” said the Baron, 
turning his head quick] , in the porch. “TI 
thought it had been distinctly understood that 
no one was to be told. Here is a stranger. 
You have been talking.” 

“ No, truly he has not,” was the answer of 
the interloper who stepped forward, having 
overheard the words; “but when I hear 
that my dear pretty Helen was going to be 
santa, it was enough for me! [ found out 
the rest for myself. Here I am, love, to 
wish you joy; and to take the second kiss from 
the bride !” 

The bride drew back, blushing crimson. “ A 
more beautiful youth than the stranger,” Ma- 
dame von Kogel declared, “ was never seen in 
Schlettersheim—just her age, too. And what 
curling hair, and, Heavens! what proud pouting 
lips, and what rich black eyes !” 

“ My cousin Reginald, George,” said the 
bride, nestling close to her husband, and adding 
softly, “I did not expect this.” 

* And the most loving of her rejected lovers, 
Baron Oranienberg, she might have said. You 





should be a proud man to-day, sir. Let me wish 
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ou joy! Helen, my dear, God bless you 
ith this, a warm earnest kiss. There was no 
avoiding it. . 

“ You will come to see us at Castle Oranien- 
berg,” said the Baron, handing his treasure into 
the carriage somewhat quickly; forthe day was 
cold, and sleet was beginning to fall. The noble- 
looking youth stood for a moment in the portal, 
and saluted the new-married pair with a smile on 
his face as they drove off ; and then, with the 

esture of one who felt the chill, turned away 
into the town. 

How strange !” said Helen, artlessly break- 
ing the silence. “I was prea of him only 
last night, never dreaming I should see him. We 
were together as children, George; but he grew 
up, Oso wild! And they brought him up to be- 
lieve he wassureof me. . . until . . . 
Poor Reginald! What a lost, lost life has his 
been! But how handsome he is still! 1 was very 
fond of him, once!”—She stopped suddenly ; 
and a minute afterwards was prattling, half 
hidden under her husband’s cloak, about when 
they should get to Oranienberg, and what they 
should do when they got there, and how she 
should be afraid of no ghgst when she had him 


to take care of her: “ forthe girls used to say, 
George, that you lived among ghosts, and were 
half a ghost yourself; and when you brought me 
my shoe-rose home (shall I ever forget that 
morning ?), Lena and Lotte would lay it on the 
prayer-book, to try if you had bewitched it. 


Ah George! I knew better.” 

There was no resisting her guileless confi- 
deuce, and yet Could she have wished 
for the appearance of this rejected lover of hers ? 
—this young brilliant creature, brimful of life 
and courage ?—And had not her wish been 

anted—else, why should he have reappeared ? 

us the grey leaf and voice. But no, no, no! 
She had saved him, by some blessed Providence, 
from the premature decay of an over-wrought 
mind. It was nonsense !—a last relic of his 
sick, suspicious, solitary fancies. So he bent 
over her; and talked well-nigh as merrily as 
herself (if not quite so confidingly); and so the 
pair sped smoothly onward towards Oranienberg. 


The bride’s bower at Oranienberg was not 
hung with cloth of gold, but there was a heart 
of gold in it to welcome her, such as the Schlet- 
tersheim gossips had never dreamed of. The 
ecstasy of his pleasure! She was now the grave 
one !—he was as blithe as a schoolboy who has 
made his own, a new toy, long dreamed of, never 
hoped for.—She clung to him, as some rare and 
delicate bird who had fled from dark and 
changeful weatlier into a warm breast, might do. 
She loved him as a divinit , trusted to him as to 
Omnipotence, confided in him as an equal.—But 
why was there the shadow on his brow which 
she could not remove, with all her kisses and 
her smiles, and her true artless talk? Her 
father had thrown her off. Well, what matter? 
Her Oranienberg was a lover and a father in 
one. He knew all about her one earlier heart- 
trouble. They had laughed together about Regi- 








nald’s red cheeks, and finely-chiselled lips, and 
grand curling hair. But she knew nothing of her 
husband’s —-, in which past (far away or recent, 
it mattered not) there was a shadow.—And the 
pretty creature, proud of being mistress of the 
grand old castle of Oranienberg, walked to and 
fro, to and fro, up its passages and down its 
halls, wanting no company save her husband’s; 
and when she was left alone, that of the little 
familiar sprite, Curiosity, which has been ever 
at the elbow of solitary new-married women ever 
since the days of Fatima. 

But he had given her his confidence. He had 
consulted with her on the last summons (and 
the most entreating one) which he had received 
from his former friend, the Prince. And as he 
and she paced down the long picture-gallery at 
early twilight (the gallery a warmed, since 
the English bride had loved to walk in it), they 
talked of this, and of other things, on a certain 
evening late in March. 

She was speaking of dress, of some morsel of 
scarf or necklace, or of the flower in her hair (the 
bride every day wore, to please the Baron, a 
flower as rare as those which had struck terror 
into the hearts of the Schlettersheim women) ; 
as she stopped underneath a faded full-length 
picture : 

* Ah, my bird!” said he; ‘you are looking 
at that old lady. Well, in her time, she was a 
grand brave woman—a true Oranienberg woman 
—though she does wear those stiff wooden 
clothes, such as Cranach always painted.—It 
was she who held the last tower of the castle of 
Neuburg-Schlestadt when it was besieged and 
burnt, while her husband was away at the wars. 
When the staircase was blazing, she was the 
last to come down, and she held her only son by 
the hand, and she made him walk slowly, and 
she said to him: ‘ Your father’s child must be 
the last to leave the old house when he is not 
there” She was the good genius of our 
family, that great lady.” 

What made the bride, in her turn, grow 
thoughtful ? An English thought of her duties ? 
Such thought had never been taught her by her 
rakish father, by his showy companion, by the 
playfellow of her childhood. She was thought- 
ful with the high wishes and timid doubts of 
one yearning to be worthy of companionship 
with the high nature she could but in part un- 
derstand. 

“Tf you knew,” fell from her, “ how some, 
who might perhaps grow into Oranienberg 
women, have been nurtured, you might, perhaps, 
better feel—perhaps, better know... .” 

** What can I want to know more of you than 
I do know, Helen, darling? Know? There is 
nothing to know about you, save yourself.— 
Stiegel ; what do you want? If wego, we shall 
not go till Wednesday. Leave us.” 

* But, sir—he is come—he is an English great 
lord, who says he loved the most gracious 
Baroness ; and he drove up, and made his way in, 
and would ask no questions.” 

“Helen,” said the Baron, “this must be your 
English cousin.” 
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So it proved to be; Reginald turned up, as 
affectionate, as frank, as forward as ever. 

“Helen, dear, you know I should have been 
here years ago to oe you (Baron, I beg your 
ardon for having been your wife’s first lover), 
ut the Electress would not let me go. How 
lovely youare! lovelier thanever! And how do 
you make out your life here? (Baron, I beg 
your pardon, but I and Helen never had any se- 
crets save one, and that was no secret.) Good 
hunting ? good shooting ?—and, dear, do you 
keep up your music? We shall get through, 
somehow, here.” 

“We,” replied the young bride, rather 
haughtily. ‘The Baron has been called to 
court, aud we are leaving Oranienberg to- 
morrow.” 

“Ah!” said Reginald, with a look which 
riveted itself in the Baron’s memory; “ why, 
then, we shall meet there; for 1 am going 
to court, too! Tell my servant, somebody, 
that there is no need to unpack. Going to 
court .... tired of the country already ? 
Well, and what wonder? No one who sees you, 
Helen (my dear, you are positively growing), 
will wonder at your not being particularly fond 
of being shut up—even” (there was a tone 
which the Baron took note of) “ina .... ina 
palace so splendid as Castle Oranienberg.” 


The air of the court-town was bad; it was an 
ill-drained town; full of wide streets, and heavy 
—" and rank gardens. The people were 

ad. The Grand-Duke, a fool, had been re- 
claimed’ by marrying for Grand-Duchess, a 
woman to be greatly afraid of ;—a bony, punctual 
woman, who never laughed ; a woman who oc- 
cupied her leisure and cultivated art, by stitch- 
ing an ugly pattern in gold thread upon a square 
of velvet yh rom ag gs a woman who 
encour igh mor eeping incessant 
wateh = her Patend nye 

From the first moment of English Helen’s 
arrival, the Grand-Duchess hated her—and_ac- 
cordingly covered her with distinguishing atten- 
tions. ‘So different, ladies,” said that sincere 
and placable arbiter of virtue to her folk in 
waiting, “from any woman trained in Germany ! 
As -- as a dewdrop.”—Her eye grew purple 
with bile and blood while she spoke of the 
dewdrop in the Baron’s hearing. 

“ And my wife can have wished for this!” 

From the first moment, the Grand-Duke la- 
vished courtesies on Baron and Baroness: join- 
ing enthusiastically in all praises and preferences 
of English women for wives or companions— 
in the Toutes of the Grand-Duchess, and also 
of the Baron, 

“ Was this, too, my wife’s wish ?” 

The chime was for ever ringing in his head, 
though hidden out of sight was the steel- 
clasped book; hidden by old Stiegel, and for- 
gotten by him whose hand had filled its white 
and grey pages. The court-service, however, 
that he had to render was importunate.—Irre- 
verent though it seem to say so, the Grand- 
Duke, I repeat, was a fool; a fool, too, during 





one of those periods of crisis when Grand- 
Duchies are in danger, by reason of vulgar 
people rising up to ask inconvenient questions. 
The Baron did not dislike a crisis, being born to 
rule and to influence ; thus, to prompt the Duke 
with wisdom, and patience, et concession, and 
liberality, and to make of the Duke’s little king- 
dom something happier and more prosperous 
than a military jal or a poor-house, was no 
distasteful task for the just, high-minded man— 
upright a to disregard vain-glory, and 
patient with the inane creature, whom he swayed 
for his good, without any will or purpose of his 
own. “Ay, ay, you turn me round your 
finger, I know,” would the small potentate say, 
when prompted to be honest against _his wl; 
“but don’t fancy it’s your doing. It is all to 

lease your wife.” A bad joke—by the Grand- 
Rebels treasured as a bad joke, and something 
more, as she sate over her holy stitchery. 

- dear,” said she to the Baroness, “ you 
know that Saint Prudentia’s Day is drawing on, 
and I have ten of these harps, and seven and a 
half clusters of grapes to finish before the day 
comes. While our husbands are busy with their 
state affairs, you shall help me. You will learn 
the stitch in a moment. have never seen a 
woman who is not a countrywoman of mine, that 
has attracted me as you do. Baron, I am goi 
to take possession of your wife. We understan 
one another already.” 

The young bride had not bargained for such 
fervent and active sewing in a cause she cared 
nothing for. But it was better, she presently 
found, to be set up like one of Penelope’s 
maidens among the wooden ladies in the closet 
of the Grand-Duchess, than to be left in her 
own palace, with the Grand-Duke dropping in 
at all hours: sometimes, with a message from 
the Baron, when the latter was busy : sometimes, 
with a rare flower, or a choice bird, or a piece 
of music (though Helen was always hoarse now, 
and had given up singing) : for ever, with words 
which she could not misinterpret, and with 
looks she could even less mistake. She remem- 
bered, however, the story of the Oranienberg 
woman. She would be silent, strong, and reso- 
lute, without giving her husband cause for a 
moment’s alarm, or embroiling him on her ac- 
count. So honestly believing the Grand-Duchess 
to be an honest woman, she gave into the Grand- 
Duchess’s scheme, and wrought hard at the 
harps and the bunches of grapes, hour after 
hour. 

The Grand-Duchess proved a strange com- 
panion—so pryingly intimate, so coldly distant. 
As the two stitched and stitched, she screwed 
out of her needle-mate every particular of Helen’s 
mother’s early death, of her father’s subsequent 
dissipation, of the hard profligacy of the woman 
under whose fascinations he fallen. She 
serewed out of the candid and clear-hearted 
English girl how narrowly she had escaped a 
marriage with a cousin; how lonely she had been 
at Schlettersheim (though she had gone to New 
Years’ balls there, with diamond hearts in her 
shoe-roses)—her passionate delight at being 
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sought for, and set free, by one so gifted, and 
so far above her, as her husband. 

“T wish,” Helen said, with deep, simple ear- 
nestness, “ how I wish I was worthy of my hus- 
band !” 

“ Why, Baroness,” was the dry answer, “ you 
are a poetess; all brides are so till they find 
what all find. Supposing your husband un- 
faithful to you—what then ?” 

“I should die,” said the English bride. 
* And you—not that such a calamity can ever 
come near either of us—what then ?” 

** He should die!” said the cold, handsome 
woman. 

** By the way,” said the Duchess, when the 
session broke up, “this is tiresome for two 
women, when they have once told each other 
all their histories’ (she had never told hers 
to Helen, though). “I shall get some one 
to read to us while we embroider. ‘There’s a 
young English nobleman just arrived, who 
knows your husband, he says, and has great re- 
commendations tomine. While the men are at 
their polities, he will be at a loss. He shall 
come and read “ Macbeth” tous. You know we 
understand Shakespeare more deeply in Germany 
than you do in England.” 

Helen had not bargained to find Reginald in- 
stalled in the closet of the upright Grand- 
Duchess as a daily inmate. But there he was, 
next day, with his book; and what was 
stranger, the paragon of propriety regarded 
him with a covert complacency and open pa- 
tronage such as she bestowed on few. 

“Aha! You see, Helen, dear,” was his opening 
, greeting, “there’s no throwing me off! Where 

ou go, I follow—the shadow after the sun. 
ut you need not be afraid of me now, with 
your grand old Baron to look up to and take 
care of you; and besides, I am a new man. 
Now, Madam, if it will give you pleasure to hear 
me, I am at your service. My cousin will tell 
you afterwards how ill I read, and will make 
game of us to the Grand-Duke when he gets tired 
of his politics and wants a little change.” 

Helen did not notice the bile which rose into 
the great lady’s eye; but she did remark the 
unusually gracious smile with which the Grand- 
Duchess motioned the English scapegrace to 
take his place beside them. 


“So my wife has tired you out already with 
her church-work,” said an unexpected and un- 
welcome visitor, who presented himself before 
Helen two mornings later, and whom Stiegel 
dared not keep out. ‘“ Heaven! it was a great 
stroke, my wife’s laying hands on your cousin 
the instant he got here, by way of entertaining 
you, and keeping you fast to your sewing. As 

said to that tm old fellow of yours, the 
Duchess and not you ought to have married 
him, for indeed it would be hard to say whether 
the Duchess or he has the better head for con- 
trivance, And if that had been the case, I 
might - 

Helen had risen from her chair very coldly, 
before her husband came in. 





“George, dear old fellow, my better self, I 
was just going to tell your adorable wife, that 
while you are away we will do something better, 
in the way of art, amongst us, than copying ridi- 
culous old patterns for Saint Prudentia. I have 
sent a courier to Munich for Meissner to come 
and take your lady’s portrait.” 

“ While you are away ?” repeated the young 
wife, drawing to her hushand, and trembling. 
“Going away? Going to leave me?” 

“Tt must be so, r fear, for a few weeks, 
Helen.” 

* And I could not go with you ?” 

“Not without causing me great additional 
anxiety. Here you will be safe, in the midst 
of friends.” (Was there a note of pain in his 
voice, as his head turned slightly towards the 
Grand-Duke, who professed not to hear; who 
did not go; but remained yawning and ar- 
ranging his moustache before a glass.) “No, 
dearest, I could not wish you to go with me.” 

She became as pale as snow; but, an instant 
afterwards the colour rushed up into her clieek 
and brow, for she was recalling (little more than 
a child) what she had heard of the Oranienberz 
women, who had helped, not hampered, their 
lords in times of anxiety —So her lips were 
closed, and she said no more. 

The Baron had marked the struggle on her 
face. Alas! he had begun to be haunted with 
a grey fancy that his wife’s words and wishes 
did not always keep tune one with the other. 
No vulgar jealousy lurked in the idea. He 
was, as yet, secure of her duty and loyalty to 
him ; but what if she had been too hasty—what 
if her heart would wander elsewhere—to that | 
old, beautiful, boy-lover ?— His faney 
had never reverted to the Prince for a passing 
moment, because he knew the Grand-Duke’s 
folly and Helen’s nobleness. {| 

The Grand-Duke, too, had marked the struggle 
on Helen’s face ; and he, too, came to a conclu- 
sion—suggested by ducal consciousness of his 
own resistless charms—that her words and 
wishes might not be in tune. 


Not one of the Oranienberg women of old 
had seen her lord ride to the wars, with a 
heavier heart than the heart of the poor, pretty 
English bride. But she must not distress him, 
even if she were left defenceless, said she to her- 
self; so she heartened herself up when he was 
gone, and, while her heart travelled with him 
every hour of every day towards the frontier, 
and counted the moments between the arrival 
of courier and courier, sent lovingly back to 
her with words of cheer,—she showed no dim 
eyes, no pale cheeks ;—she did not parade her 
loneliness by rushing to court, nor her misgivings 
by staying away. But, after a few evenings, it 
became rather fearful to dance with the Grand- 
Duke her one dance (the Grand-Duke would 
fain have danced seven with her), when the eyes 
of his wife had to be passed; while to take re- 
fuge with the Grand-Duchess was impossible, so 
perversely did that lady summontothem Reginald, 
and so distastefully did he creep nearer and 
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nearer to the solitary bride’s ear, as her only re- 
lative there, her natural companion and pro- 
tector. Once or twice she repelled him without 
ceremony ; once she appealed to the hard, in- 
scrutable Grand-Duchess with an entreaty that 
she would interfere, and that by showing less 
regard to her English cousin, she would bring 
her cousin and herself, too, more rarely together. 
“ Reginald’s manner,” Helen said, “meant no- 
thing ; but she did not like it.” 

**O, neither does the Grand-Duke!” was the 
silencing answer; and the bilious eyes shot a 
more baleful light than ever. 

All this was intolerable enough, but the days 
were wearing over. Oranienberg’s return would 
now take place within six weeks at the utmost, 
and every day brought its courier and its letter: 
but might not the writer have taken some 
warmer heed of her impassioned words in reply ? 
He could not be—O no, not changing—but— 
growing a little colder? 

One morning there came no courier from the 
Baron. No more couriers came to court from 
the Baron after that morning. 


Ten nights after the beginning of this pause 
—it was in high July—a figure, more closely 
mantled than befitted so sultry a midnight, crept 
stealthily under the wall of the terrace which ran 
beneath the windows of the grand apartments 
of the palace, and communicated, by a fantastic 
stairease through a sort of belvidere, with the 
upper story. The grated door of this belvidere 
was always locked at dusk. In only three win- 
dows of the long range of windows on the upper 
story there burned a dull light. Once, a shadow 
was seen to cross this light. 

The intruder paused, listened, drew a deep 
breath, in which there was something like an 
oath, stood aside when the moon slid from be- 
neath a cloud, and muffled himself to the chin. 
For he was aware that some one was watching 
him—a still black figure sitting above on the 
steps of the staircase close beneath the grated 
door. “What, has the jealous brute left a 
jailer to turn the key on her?” muttered the 
Grand-Duke. “No one can be resting there to 
amuse himself, at this hour.” He muttered a 
second oath, which, perhaps, may have been 
heard. 

Certainly he was seen, for a voice challenged 
him: ‘ Who goes there?” There was nothing 
to be done save to go forward. The Grand- 
Duke, though not wise, could not run away 
like a thief. 

“Ah! Sir Reginald! I thought I knew your 
figure and your voice ! What a heavenly 
night! Quite Italian ! Is your beautiful 
cousin better? Your friend, the Duchess, was so 
distressed to hear of her fever. I sent Drottning, 
of course, to her; the only fellow one can trust. 
But she has some one in her own suite, it seems— 
some English doctor, probably—whom she be- 
lieves in, and he would not let Drottning see her. 
What the Devil! Perhaps you are the doctor 
after all !’—this with the laugh of a man proud 
to have made a bright discovery. 








“Tt is I, your Highness!” said Reginald, 
coming down haughtily. The Grand-Duke had 
his pipe in his mouth, and the smoke of it blew 
in the Englishman’s face.—In those days few 
Englishmen smoked.—“ It is I, your Highness ! 
My cousin és ill, and I am protecting her, in the 
absence of her husband, as her nearest relation 
should; and the Grand-Duchess would be sorry 
were you to take cold. May I have the honour 
of calling your Highness’s carriage? The least 
sound disturbs my cousin.” 

“You have seen her, then? You have been 
with her?’—and another stream of smoke 
affronted the Englishman’s face—‘“or is she 
really so ill that she can admit nobody? Is 
this some device of yours? Some prescription, 
doctor ?” 

“Your Highness, I am a genileman,” said 
the other, with kindling choler, “and your 
Highness knows, as well as I, that there are 
questions which one man should not—skad/ not 
—ask of another, even supposing the one man 
to be a German Grand-Duke, and the other a 
plain English gentleman. You have no right to 
question me about the household arrange- 
ments of my cousin at this time of night. 
Sleep well” And Reginald turned away con- 
temptuously. 

The one was a fool : the other was a libertine. 
Both had been supping deep ; both were out on 
a bad errand; both were baffled by the sudden 
illness of the pretty English bride, which had 
taken the worst form of fever, and on which 
her servants—Stiegel at the head—had barred 
access to any intruders. “Come,” said the 
Grand-Duke, following Reginald, “if you are a 
dragon, be an amiable dragon” .... and 
he began to laugh an ugly laugh, as he laid a 
familiar hand on the shoulder of Helen’s cousin. 
“Do you expect me to believe a word of this 
fever ?” 

“T expect you to auswer a sharper question 
of mine,” was the answer of Reginald, drawing 
his walking-sword. 

The Grand-Duke was no coward ; but he was 
a worse swordsman than Reginald. 

* You have hurt me, fellow,” said he, reeling 
back, after two or three passes had been ex- 
changed, “ but you have won her. . . . There! 
There! . . . I shall get back to my wife, never 
mind how, and do you goto your cousin. There ! 
there! No... . I'll make no mischief. . . . I 
shall say no word.” ... And shaking off the other, 
who would have supported him, the Grand-Duke 
managed to put up his rapier, and to totter 
towards the gate. 

Reginald looked back. There was not a 
breath, not a whisper, not a sound, save that of 
the fountain in the thicket at the other end 
of the terrace. There was not a trace of a 
passing figure on one of the three lighted win- 
dows. 

He, too, muttered his oath. “And can she 
have shut me out, to wait for him? I will 
make no scandal betwixt your Highness and 
your delightful Grand-Duchess. But Helen, my 
Helen! and I will make no scandal for you.” 
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And, now alone, Reginald pe cautiously 
to the end of the terrace, washed his sword 
in the fountain-water, and sheathed it. 


If poor pretty Helen, with nothing but her 
bright and honest purity and her trust in her hus- 
band’s love, were almost as brave as an Oranien- 
berg woman, he was braver than any Oranien- 
berg man had been, let the time have been ever 
so far away, or the danger ever so pressing. 
How he loved her! And yet, he had left her, 
under a misgiving, out of duty to his Grand- 
Duke, out of resolution to trust in her—to 
trust, also, in his power of fulfilling her wishes. 
— she have wished that he should leave 

er? 

He had been ill of an overwrought brain for 
many weeks; he became worse, as he travelled 
day and night towards the frontier. The offi- 
cial mission on which he was bent, was no child’s 

lay. There were angry folk whom the Grand- 
Duke's message (prompted by himself) must put 
into flame. ‘There was no security as to its 
issue; and with all this doubt, and this wear 
and tear of spirits, and this purpose to carry 
through a purpose, there came like some terrible 
tune which will not leave hold of its victim, 
the besetting thought. 

“I went, because she wished me to go. Why 
did she wish me to go? Where is she now ?” 
So the Baron drove on, sleeping little, towards 
the frontier. 

The Baron alighted, for a moment, at a 
small frontier town, fevered, vexed, ill at ease, 
ever harping on his young beautiful English 
wife and her young beautiful English cousin. 
Ere the fresh post-horses could be put to the 
carriage, the Baron was out of it, in the dark, to 
stroll through the western gate. There may have 
been some of the folk who were waiting on the 
crisis, who waited also for him. He was think- 
ing of Helen, and of no political quarrel, as he 
passed through the gate. The ball from a pistol 
did not spare him, nevertheless ; it touched him 
severely, and he fell. As he fell, a terrible 
thought had time to flash through the pain and 
confusion of the moment, “ ZAis cannot have 
been her wish ?” 

He had time to remember her face, how she 
had controlled herself when she had heard of 
his going, and to remember, like a cankering 

ain, the difference of their ages. How he 
oved her! His last clear thought was that she 
could not know what had happened. She was 
safe at court enjoying herself, and, should he 
die, there was that cousin of hers. 

Who can tell the terror, the misgiving that 
he might be long a prisoner, the confused dance 
of miseries and suspicions that banished rest 
from his pillow even when he did sleep! 

“ Live to fulfil her wishes before she utters 
them !” He was, perhaps, dying in fulfilment of 
her wish. Then, what business had that Eng- 
lish cousin of hers to be always sitting by his 
bed, and to be always dressing his wound— 
always pouring fire into it ? Was this Helen’s 
wish ?>—He woke, and struck about him. Every- 





thing was profoundly still; there was no one 
save his secretary, dozing in an arm-chair by the 
light of a shaded lamp. 

“ How long have Then asleep, Conrad? Are 
there no despatches from court? ... from... .” 

“Truly, yes, my lord,” said the other, shaking 
himself awake; “but I judged it best not to 
disturb you, though the courier has ridden night 
and day with them, and though he pressed that 
you should see them at once. They are of the 
uttermost importance, he is sure. My lord, 
you are not fit to read them, and yet I dare 
not withhold them.” 

The Baron raised himself in bed and broke 
the seals of the despatch. The writing was a 
woman’s —a writing strange to him, hurried 
and broken ; no wonder, considering the tale it 
sano 

“Whatever be the importance of your mis- 
sion,” wrote the Grand-Duchess, “ you must 
come back—you must come to me. We are in 
terrible straits here. My husband is dying of 
a wound received in a duel with your wife’s 
cousin, on the evening of the 30th. During 
some days previous, your wife had absented her- 
self from court, under the pretext of being ill of 
fever. When it became known to me that the 
duel had been fought in the gardens of your 
palace, I insisted on having speech with her, in 
order to ascertain what light she could throw on 
so terrible an affair. I will not dwell on my 
feelings at finding that she was not in the palace 
—that she was gone—fever or no fever—no one 
could tell me where. Her cousin, too, is miss- 
ing. They are, probably, together. 

“The wound of my husband, the physicians 
assure me, is poisoned; and, further, that his 
life can by no art be protracted for many days. 
On every ground you should—you must—be 
here ; if not to support the wife of your Prince 
under such an awful calamity, to see on the 
spot what can be done to rescue your wife. 
Bitter though my grief is, and fearful the mis- 


chief she has caused, I do not accuse her of || 


more than natural weakness. She struggled, I 
know—for I had her full confidence—to be true - 
to you. Remember, I am writing by a death- | 


bed, and I speak of nothing to which I will not 
swear. 
** Come.— Your heart-broken friend, 
AMALIA.” 
The Baron had never been so strong in his life 


as at that instant; strong in the horror that 
overrules pain; strong in the vigorous will that 
can even retard the coming of Death. 

His secretary saw him read the letter twice, 
and even make a note on its margin. 

“ Have the carriage ready in a quarter of an 
hour,” said a voice from within him, the tone of 
which told nothing, save that it was quite un- 
like his own. “ When did the courier get 
here ?” 

“ Yesterday morning, my lord.” 

* Send Clemens to dress me. You must fol- 
low me, as soon as possible. I shall be ready 
in a quarter of an hour. We are going back to 
court |” 
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There was still a minute, however, before 
Clemens could be found by the secretary—a 
minute in which the high-hearted man’s he- 
roism forsook him, so wondrously had his love 
of his young wife entwined itself with every 
fibre of his frame. Their marriage had been 
an ill-suited one; Stiegel had told him so; his 
dreams had told him so. And here it chanced 
that in his struggling to rise from the bed, his 
steel-clasped book was displaced from under 
his pillow, fell out into the chamber, its clasp 
broke, and its white leaves fluttered free. 

“ Where is Clemens ?” cried the Baron, loudly. 
“What can matter anything that befals me, so 
that I can do any good to her? I would die to 
fulfil her wishes and to make her happy. O 
Heaven if she were only safe!” .. . 

There was a bustle in the passage, outside the 
door. There were voices, not of Conrad calling 
for Clemens. There were feet—and not of grooms 
bustling to bring out carriages. But at the 
sound the Baron fell back into the bed. His 
moment of strength had passed,and ... . 

She was safe. Helen was safe! Because she 
was there beside him, more beautiful and radiant 
than ever; with that look of girlish wondering 
admiration on her face which won the man 
when he had brought her diamond heart home 
| to her; but with it something beyond—the look 
| of a woman who had dared adventure and 
| endured fatigue, and had been raised by her de- 

voted truth to an equality with his higher 

nature.—She was hanging over him; she was 
'| clinging round him. She was telling him how, 
after that terrible silence had begun, and after 
| .... “But why think of them, George ? Both 
were bad; Reginald the worse, because he is the 
| cleverer of the two.—But, love, when I saw that 
| [had no chance of being left at peace among 
them, why, what could 1 do? You know I am 
| not an Oranienberg woman. So I set up the 
| story of a fever, as the only means I had of 

—. them out and getting away to you. 

And we did on the twenty-seventh. Yes, 
|| dear, and I rode for a day in boy’s clothes, you 
| see, when no letters came. . . . And they are 

watching our house still, at this very moment, 
| foraught Iknow. . . . Don’t scold me, darling ! 
Put your head there!” (“There” meant a 
pleasing corner, where many favoured heads 
would lose been only too glad to lie.) “O! it 
was no joke, I assure you, all those people in 
all that wretched town sending hour by hour, 
day by day, to inquire after the poor Baroness. . . . 
And yet it was a joke! Fancy, among the rest 
to turn uP, an old Schlettersheim creature—your 
|| constant lover, Miss Sauerwein, who has somehow 
| scraped up money enough to follow you to court 
. and was » Ae na. ol quite smiled, they tell 
| me—to hear my fever was so much worse. That 
'| Was the day I was delirious.” (And here the old 
| girlish laugh rung out more merrily than ever.) 
“ But I made dear old Stiegel bring me. He is be- 
ginning to endure me now, perhaps, though it 
was so mad myrunning after you. I would not, 
indeed, if 1 could have helped it! Well, there, 
then” (and the head of the wounded man 

















changed its place from west to east). “No wonder 
= have been in pain, and look so very wild. 

hy, I declare, they have let you read, ill as you 
have been—and read in one of those abominable 
old books of yours, which always made = 
gloomy when you were well. You shall read in 
that thing no more, at all events !’—And the 
grey and the white leaves were in the twinkli 
of an eye torn out of the steel-clasped book 
burning on the stone floor. 

“There! How could they permit it? ... 
OQ! my poor dear, you do look as if you wanted 
sleep—and I do too. Stiegel, sit in the ante- 
chamber, and keep everything quiet. Forgive 
me, my love, I did so long to be with you!’ 
. . . . In ten minutes more, the Baron’s head 
and his heart were at rest on her shoulder: a 
rest without dreams of Grand-Dukes, or cousins, 
or rivals great or small, or misgivings that he 
was too old, and she too young—a rest (and ma: 
all my readers know the blessing of such rest 
without any dreams at all! 


I have never discovered where Helen’s Eng- 
lish cousin came to light again: if he ever did 
reappear. 

ave always believed that if poison was put 
into the Grand-Duke’s wound, the Grand- 
Duchess knew who put it there. 

I know that the Oranienbergs never went 

back to court. 


SCALE INSECTS. 

Tue rinds of many oranges are speckled with 
brownish scales. When examined closely, these 
scales are discovered to be the covers over 
the eggs, or rather the awnings over the 
nests, of the scale insect of the oranges. 
Under a low power of microscope, on turning 
over one of these scales an extraordinary scene 
we itself; for some hundreds of eggs are 

held imbedded in a woolly or cottony sub- 
stance. The body of the insect is white, oval, 
and very flat. From underneath the body issue 
two hairy feelers with eight or nine joints, and 
about a fourth of the body in length. At the 
very edge of the oval body may be discerned 
two very small pink eyes; and from the end 
of it trail two minute and long hairs. The 
legs are six, and each leg is armed with a 
hook. There is a proboscis below the feelers, 
by inserting which in the rind of the orange 
the insect, whilst still a caterpillar, fixes itself 
for life. 

These scale insects are something more im- 
portant than marvels and revelations of the 
microscope, for they play an important part 
in the business of man. They attack many 
stove ee and, besides, make their presence 
for evil felt upon plums, peaches, Brapes, pears, 
aloes, nectarines, pine-apples, oleanders, and 
acacias, as well as oranges. Scale insects have 
been known to destroy an orange harvest. Their 
ravages destroyed, in 1843, the chief dependence 
of the inhabitants of a whole group of volcanic 
islands in the Mediterranean, 
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The learned name for this group of insects is 
the coccide, from the Greek word coccos, a 
berry. The story of this name illustrates how 
words are imported into languages, and how 
languages grow. Probably one of the earliest 
dyes used by mankind was derived from the 
berry of the plant which the Greeks called 
kermes, whence the French derive their word 
cramoisi, and the English the word crimson. 
Does the word criminal come from the red 
stain? ‘The scale insect which yields the co- 
chineal, from its appearance, was supposed 
to be a berry, and when this error was aban- 
doned, it was said to be a worm. During the 
middle ages, while this belief prevailed, the colour 
was called vermiculatum, or worm-colour, and 
then from the French, who call a worm, un ver, 
the English derived the word vermilion. 

English naturalists had their attention turned 
some seventy years ago to the coccide, by the 
apparition of coccus vitis viniferee of Linnzeus 
upon their vines in Dorsetshire and Hampshire. 
They observed a black dust on their vines on 
which the flies fed eagerly, and where this dust- 
like substance appeared, the leaves did not thrive 
and the fruit dia not ripen. Lenses were far 
inferior in those days to what they are now, and 
it was only the more patient and persevering 
investigators who detected behind the larger 
boughs a coating of husky shells, from whose 
sides protruded a cotton-like substance surround- 
ing a multitude of eggs. They were greatly 
surprised to learn that the severity of many 
English winters was no protection from this 
pest of warmer climes. The cottony substance 
resembles spiders’ webs, so closely, that they 
looked for the spiders, and were surprised 
they could find none. From the works of 
Reaumur they learned that these slimy clamm 
sticky nuisances were due to insects called cocci. 

From the time when they were deemed berries 
or worms, our knowledge of these cocci has been 
increasing gradually and constantly. Until some 
one devotes himself to the task of telling us every- 
thing known respecting them, I will not pre- 
tend to say how many species there are of them. 
Our knowledge of them is increased by the 
gardeners who study how to destroy them as 

ests, and by the pharmaceutical chemists who 
investigate the best means of cultivating them. 
The cochineal scale insects were acclimated in 
Spain by the Spaniards, who brought them from 

exico, and so jealously have the Spaniards 
guarded what they call their “nopaleros,” or 
the gardens for cultivating the cocci, that the 
Spanish law awards death to the criminal guilty 
of attempting to take the plants or insects away 
from Spain with a view to acclimating them in 
other lands. 

The cochineal females are all born perfect, 
whereas the males make their first appearance 
in a bug-like cocoon or case, the lower en 
of which is open, and through this ead they 
escape backwards. ‘Tle males being winged 
whilst the females are fixed; the males appear 
to be very few in number in comparison with 
the females; but instead of giving currency 


d|niparus, and found on Mount Sinai and in 





to the extraordinary statements respecting the 
disproportion of the numbers of the sexes 
among these insects, it may be wiser to doubt 
if as yet any accurate data exist upon this 
point. The females furnish the cochineal. A 
small red drop appearing at the extremity of 
the insect announces the proper moment for 
brushing it off the plant. This is done by 
women using feathers, squirrel-tails, or blunt 
knives. Three and a quarter pounds of the 
living insects yield one pound of the dead, 
which is said to contain seventy thousand 
of them. They are brushed off from the 
cactuses upon cloths or mats spread upon the 
ground, and they are killed by immersion in 
hot water, or by hot air baths, or by exposure 
to the sun. These insects are sold as silver 
cochineal, black cochineal, granella, and gar- 
blings. The garblings are cochineal dust or 
fragments; the granella are the small young 
immature insects; the black cochineal are fe- 
males exhausted by hatching ; the silver cochi- 
neal consists of the females full of eggs. Har- 
vests of them are gathered in May, July, and 
October. 

The consumption of cochineal in this count 
is two million pounds a year; and if we mul- 
tiply every pound of this by seventy thou- 
sand, we shall marvel how the price of cochi- 
neal wholesale in Mincing-lane in the city of 
London should be from half-a-crown to four 
shillings per pound. Even if the cactus could be 
grown in the British islands, the price of the 
labour of women would make competition in the 
market impossible, for the price of cochineal is 
one of the results of the cheapness of labour. 
The Indian women are said to squat down for 
hours collecting the insects of a single plant. 
Cochineal is used in colouring jellies and in 
curing whooping-cough, as well as for dyeing 
purposes, and when a gentlewoman of London, 
Paris, or Vienna is eating blanc-mange from 
a porcelain plate, she wots not that an Indian 
squaw brushed from a cactus the silvery insect 
which gives her dainty food its beautiful hue. 

We learn from Canada that there has been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Kingston, 
on the common black spruce (abies nigra Poer), 
a species of coccus yielding a dye of great 
richness. This dye resembles cochineal in the 
colour it gives wool and silk, and yet it can 
be produced in temperate climes. ‘The scarlet 
from it, resembles the flowers of Adonis autum- 
nalis. Whilst the culture of Mexican cochineal 
is now displacing the culture of the vine in 
several of the vine-growing countries, it would 
be curious if a rival should spring up among 
the parasites of the common trees of tempe- 
rate climates. Mr. Berthelot, a French natu- 
ralist, has published a memoir to prove that 
it was, one of the coccide, called coccus man- 














Kurdistan, which yielded the manna eaten by 
the Jews in the wilderness. Lac, I need 
scarcely say, is now ascertained to be the pro- 
duction of a species of coccus, very common 
on trees in India. Cochineal consists of the | 
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cocci themselves, and lac and manna are exuda- 
tions from trees through punctures made by 
the coccide. 


SOME INFALLIBILITIES OF ROME. 








Rog is an exceptional town, which resembles 
no other. You must not judge of Italy by it, 
nor even of the Roman States. The pattern is 
magnificent, but the piece consists of different 
stuff. Roman society is divided into three 
classes: the nobility, the common people, and 
the middle class, which heaves a tosses be- 
tween those two limits. The middle class is the 
most interesting and the least known of the 
three. Its extent is great; it comprises all 
who are neither beggars nor noblemen, from 
the humblest shopkeepers of the Corso to the 
ministry of 1848. All advocates, medical men, 
and official persons (not priests or prelates), 
belong to this intermediate world which has no 
contact with the great world. The middle class 
is that which labours, advances, agitates, and 
threatens. It made the revolution of 1849; it 
may do better another time, or it may do worse. 
From these people there is much to hope, 
and also much to fear. Noble strangers who visit 
Rome in open carriages are but ill acquainted 
with the common people. They have a recollec- 
tion of being tormented by howling vagabonds, 
and followed by untiring mendicants. They saw 
nothing but outstretched open hands, they heard 
nothing but harsh voices entreating alms. 

Behind this curtain of mendicity are con- 


cealed a hundred thousand persons who are |p 


almost indigent without being idle, and who 
have a difficulty in earning their daily bread. 
The gardeners and vine-dressers who cultivate a 
portion of the outskirts of Rome, Jabourers, 
tay See servants, coachmen, models, ped- 
ars nae vagabonds who expect that some 
miracle of Providence, or a “terno” in the 
lottery, will supply them with a supper), com- 
pose the majority of the population. During 
winter, while strangers scatter manna over the 
land, they almost manage to subsist; but in 
summer, they are obliged to draw their girdles 
tight. Many of them are too proud to ask you 
for twopence-halfpenny ; none of them are rich 
enough to refuse if you offer it. Ignorant and 
inquisitive, simple and subtle, excessively sus- 
ceptible without much dignity, ordinarily most 
prudent but capable of murderous imprudences ; 
extreme in their attachments and in their 
hatreds; easy to move, hard to convince; more 
open to sentiments than to ideas; habitually 
sober, but terrible when drunk; sincere in the 
practice of the most overstrained devotion, but 
just as ready to quarrel with a saintly as with a 
human foe; convinced that they havelittle to ho 
for on earth, consoled from time to time by look- 
ing forward to a better world, they live in mur- 
muring resignation under a paternal government 
which gives them bread when bread is to be had. 
The inequality of social positions, more appa- 


rent at Rome than at Paris, inspires them with 


| no feelings of hatred. 


They make up their 





minds to their humble lot, and npie that there 
are rich people in the world to play the part of 
benefactors to the poor. No people is less 
capable of guiding itself ; consequently, the first 
comer can easily drive them in leading-strings. 
They have played the part of theatrical super- 
numeraries in every Roman revolution, and not 
a few of them have fought without knowing 
what piece they were playing. They have so 
little faith in a republic, that, in the absence of 
all the authorities, when the Holy Father and 
the Sacred College had taken refuge in Gaeta, 
some thirty plebeian families encamped in 
Cardinal Antonelli’s apartments, without break- 
ing a single glass. The re-establishment of the 
Pope, under the protection of a foreign army, 
did not surprise hens in the least : they awaited 
it, as a lucky event and the return of public 
tranquillity. They live in peace with the French 
soldiers so long as those soldiers do not meddle 
with their family affairs, and the French occu- 
pation only vexes them when they happen to be 
personally annoyed. They are not afraid of 
sticking their knife in the uniform of a con- 
queror, but it may be guaranteed that they will 
never celebrate a Sicilian Vespers. 

They pride themselves on being descended in 
a direct line from the Romans of Great Rome, 
and this innocent claim appears well founded. 
They are, in fact, great eaters of bread, and very 
greedy after spectacles; they treat their wives 
as their females, never allowing them to dispose 
of a centesimo, but laying out their money them- 
selves, They are well Built, robust, and ca- 
able of giving a tug which would astonish a 
buffalo; but there is not one who does not try 
to find some mode of living without labour. 
Excellent workmen when they have not a sou, 
impossible to catch when they have a crown in 
their pocket ; good sort of people, familiar and 
simple-hearted, but convinced of their own 
superiority to all the rest of the human race; 
economical to the last degree, and cheerful 
chewers of grey peas, until they meet with a 
brilliant occasion of spending all their savings in 
a single day ; they glean, sou by sou, ten crowns 
in the course of their year, to hire a prince’s box 
at the Carnival, or to appear in a carriage at the 
féte of Love Divine. Exactly thus the popu- 
lace of Rome used to forget the past and the 
future at their Saturnalia. The hereditary want 
of foresight by which they are possessed is ex- 
plained 4 the irregularity of their resources, 
the periodical want of work, and the impossi- 
bility of attaining a superior condition without 
a miracle. They are deficient in several virtues, 
and, amongst om in delicacy, which formed 
no part of their ancestors’ inheritance. What 
they are not wanting in, is manly bearing and self- 
respect. They do not oc either in low plea- 
santries or filthy debauch. The degraded class of 
men called the “ canaille” is absolutely unknown 
here ; ignoble things are not Roman wares. 

The Mendicant friars are the piebeians of the 
Church. They will salute you politely, without 
knowing who you are, and stop to offer their 
open snuff-box. 
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“ Much obliged,” you say. “I don’t take 
snuff.” 
“ What a pity!” is the smiling reply. 

* And why a pity ?” you inquire. 

* Because if you had accepted a pinch, you 
would have given me a few sous for my con- 
vent.” 

These friars exercise gratuitously a multitude 
of little trades, for the benefit of the bene- 
factors of their order. They will draw teeth 
with tolerable dexterity ; sit to artists for their 
head and beard; or follow, taper in hand, the 
funeral procession of wealthy personages. They 
are far from leading an idle lite. They are the 
intimate and familiar friends of little folk, and 
the very humble, very devoted servants of the 

eat. The people readily listen to them, 

eeause they belong to the people themselves. 
They preach at the Coliseum, in the Piazzas 
and streets, in very vulgar language, with their 
arms a-kimbo, and without mincing matters. 
If a coarse word promises to give greater force 
to their rhetoric, they out with it at once. 
“ That’s our way,” they say. “We are no 
scholars; we know nothing about the telegraph, 
or gas, or steam; but we are able to give good 
advice, notwithstanding.” 

An old woman will stop a Mendiecant friar 
on his way, addressing him by name. “ My 


terno (combination of three numbers) was not 
drawn at the lottery. Tell me another. The next 
drawing will take place on Saturday noon.” 

“ Get along with you,” says the friar, gently 


repulsing her. “ Would it not be far better, when- 
ever by chance you have got ten sous, to buy a loaf 
and a flask of wine, which would support your 
strength, instead of losing all at the lottery ?” 

“ Excuse me, father. I beg your pardon. 
When I have eaten the bread and drunk the 
wine, hunger and thirst will soon come back 
again; whilst, with my ticket in my pocket, I 
am a rich woman—until Saturday noon.” 

The lottery is the shortest road from poverty 
to wealth. There are more certain paths, but 
there are none so direct; on which account the 
Roman plebs avoid the others, and rush, in 
crowds, into this. 

Sundry morose travellers have thought fit to 
carp at a population of gamblers, and especially 
at the government which helps them to gamble. 
It is considered bad taste that a power sur- 
rounded by the respect of the universe should 
speculate in the vices of its subjects. 

It is not at Rome alone, but at Naples, Flo- 
rence, Venice, over the whole area of the long- 
oppressed land that Italians gamble in the lot- 
tery. If there were no lottery-oflices in Rome, 
the Romans would gamble in other towns, and 
the diligences from Sienna, Pisa, Florence, and 
Naples, would have room for no other luggage 
than lottery-tickets. Now, as it is a settled 
rule in this unfair game that the banker should 
always win, the suppression of the Pontifical 
Lotteries would send away to foreign parts some 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling annu- 
ally. Such is the approximate figure of the gross 
profits realised by the State ; but the expenses of 





collection feed such a swarm of petty officials, that 
the net produce does not exceed sixty thousand | 
pounds per annum. The lottery, therefore, is a 
very poor resource for the government, and a very 
great consolation for the people. 

The game is played fo : On Saturday, at 
noon, in front of the Finance-office, under the 
eyes of the assembled people, a committee, pre- 
sided over by the representative of the prelate 
minister of Finance, draws five numbers from a 
wheel which contains ninety. Amongst the eager 
gamblers who are present at the drawing, one 
has played at the “simple extract,” that is, he 
has wagered against the government that such 
a number will be one of the five drawn: if his | 
number comes out, he wins thirteen or fourteen 
times his stake. Another will play at “ambe,” 
twos or both; he has chosen two numbers, and 
wagered that both will come from the wheel. 
Another plays a “terno,” having selected three 
numbers: he wins more than five thousand 
times his stake. A man who eould guess be- 
forehand three out of the five numbers that will 
be drawn next Saturday, could purchase a hun- 
dred thousand francs, or four thousand pounds 
sterling, for one Napoleon. 

That settled, every one of our Romans puzzles 
his brains to foresee what numbers will be drawn. 
Up to twelve o’clock on Thursday night they 
cogitate, worry themselves with cabalistic com- 
binations, take counsel of their friends, and seek 
inspiration from on high. Some interrogate the 
drawing of preceding years: such and such num- 
bers have the habit of appearing in company ; 
they have not been seen for more than six 
months ; we shall soon have them again! Others 
search for hints on the city wall, where ready- 
made terns are to be found written in charcoal 
by amateur prophets. Not a few make a 
“novena,” or nine days’ devotion, to determine 
their numbers to come forth. Whoever has had 
the luck to dream of a dog or a cat, consults a 
dream-book, where every sort of vision has its 
correspondent number. The grand, the sole, 
the inseparable idea of all Romans of both sexes 
is the hunt after good numbers. 

And not dreams only are translated into 
figures; every event, whether fortunate or un- 
fortunate, loses its real signification to be con- 
verted into a presage. Somebody is drowned. 
Good! 88! My daughter has caught a fever. 
Bravo: 18, 28,48! A husband comes home 
when not expected. He hears a man’s voice in 
his wife’s chamber. Heaven be praised! 90! 
He rushes down stairs and buys the ticket. 

At Rome, the son of a charcoal-man fell from 
a first floor window and received serious injury. 
The father, before sending for the doctor, com- 
posed a terno out of his son’s age, the hour 
when the accident happened, and 56, the num- 
ber corresponding to falls out of a window. He 
won; the child died; and more than one father 
envied him. A young man and woman stifled 
themselves with carbonic acid gas in a house in 
the Corso; the people oukel t the lottery 
offices to gamble with the circumstance. The 
administration was obliged to “close,” or refuse 
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certain numbers which everybody wanted to 
have at once; the ages of both the lovers, the 
number of the house, and the hour of their death. 

At Venice, an Austrian soldier threw himself 
from the top of a steeple. The mob closed 
round him as soon as he touched the ground ; 
they tore off the number of his regiment and of 
his battalion ;. they plunged their greedy hands 
into his bloody linen to find the number of his 
shirt. There was not a man amongst them who 
did not regard the corpse as a sort of godsend 
from the 4 

At Rimini, a condemned man was walking to 
meet his fate between two executioners. An 
old woman heroically followed him through the 
crowd. She spoke to him from time to time, and 
when she could not get near enough telegraphed 
to him a grimace of entreaty. Was she his 
mother? Not a bit of it. She was a female 
gambler begging for numbers. 

At Sonnino, while it still continued the custom 
to enclose decapitated heads in iron cages around 
the gate of the village, old women, devotees of 
the lottery, used to come at midnight to pra 
before those hideous remains. They prayed, 
but with their ear alert and their mind attentive 
to every sound. The crowing of a cock, the 
mewing of a cat, the barking of a dog, the 
distant rumbling of a cart, were noted by these 
sorceresses as sO many intimations from heaven. 
Exactly thus the soothsayers of antiquity in- 
terrogated the will of the gods in the open-air 
observatory, which they called a temple. 

There is nothing surprising in finding prayers 
and gambling thus jumbled together. Religion 
interferes with every act of life. The Romans, 
in the familiar commerce which they hold with 
the Divinity, think it very simple and natural 
to try to interest him in their little affairs. A 
respectable ecclesiastic stated that his pa- 
rishioners offered him large sums to place three 
numbers under the cibarium during the sacrifice 
ofthe mass. No reasoning could persuade them 
that such hocus-pocus work would be a sacrilege, 
and no living creature can make them doubt that 
numbers so recommended to Providence would 
fail to come out at the very next drawing. 

The inscriptions on the lottery-offices are 
amusing. One assures you that the game is 
played K cssell , which is true. Another an- 
nounces that the winner shall be paid without 
delay; another, that he may ask for what coin he 
chooses. In the midst of these promises, a distich 
of good augury occupies the place of honour : 
With trifling capital, large fortunes may be made ; 
Buy tickets: the Madonna, may she come to your aid. 

A village innkeeper endeavoured to convert 
a young Englishman thus: “ But, ass that you 
are, don’t you see that thesky, the earth, yourself, 
your clothes, the bread you eat, all come from the 
Madonna? It was she who made the world, and 
| you must be more stupid than the beasts of the 
field not to know that such is the case !” 
| If infidelity ever reign in the land, it may 

ey deny the Deity; but it will continue to 

burn tapers before the Madonna. When a man 
is at the point of death, they say, “ He is going 





soon to see the Madonna.” ll sick people 
who sink under their complaints are the victims 
of “that donkey of a doctor ;” all who re- 
cover are indebted to no one but the Madonna. 
They haggle about the price of a medical 
man’s visit, but they make no spare of wax- 
lights before the Madonna of Samt Augustin. 
She is more venerated than any other in 
the city. Her statue is crushed under the 
weight of jewellery; she has caskets which a 
queen might envy. It is said that a great 
lady having made her the offering of all her 
diamonds without consulting her husband, the 
husband had the meanness to complain to the 
Pope. Nothing less than a fortune was in 
question. The Pope authorised the complainant 
to take back his property, on the express condi- 
tion that he should go and fetch it himself, one 
Sunday, as the congregation was coming out 
from mass. The diamonds remain there still. 
The Ghetto, or quarter of the Jews, is just as 
filthy as ever. The windows open to let fall 
horrible things. In the Catholic eity, the rain 
washes the streets, the sun dries the dirt, and 
the wind sweeps away the dust; but neither 
rain, nor wind, nor sun, can cleanse the Ghetto ; 
nothing short of a fire or an inundation can 
purify it. The population is thick enough 
to compose a tribe. According to the last 
census, there are 4196 Hebrews in this valley of 
mire. They live in the street—standing, sitting, 
lying, in the midst of rags; you are obliged to 
keep a sharp look-out to avoid committing in- 
fanticide at every step. The type is ugly, the 
complexion livid, the physiognomy degraded by 
wretchedness. Nevertheless, these unfortu- 
nates are intelligent, apt in business, easy to 
deal with, and irreproachable in their morals. 
The existence of a colony of Jews within a 
few paces of the Apostolic seat is a curious 
anomaly. It would be still more curious if it 
had prospered. But it does not prosper; the 
Ghetto is poor, and will always be poor: for this 
reason, A Jew can neither be a landowner, nor a 
farmer, nor a manufacturer. He can sell goods, 
new or second-hand. He is allowed to mend 
old things, to convert them into new; but he 
would violate the law were he to fabricate a 
chair, a waistcoat, or a pair of shoes. Restricted 
thus to buying and selling, the Jews sometimes 
manage to make a fortune; but they imme- 
diavery emigrate to milder laws and less con- 
temptuous neighbours. They transport their 
worldly goods to Leghorn, and in proportion as 
individuals get rich, the Ghetto becomes im- 
poverished. Since 1847, the gates of the 
Ghetto exist no longer, and no visible barrier 
separates the Jews from the Christians. They are 
authorised by law, if not by custom, to lodge in 
the city wherever they please. Some of them 
complain that the landlords of the fashionable 
uarters either will not or dare not have them 
or tenants;-they grumble at being obliged to 
give back in secret the privileges that were 
publicly granted tothem. The sagest in Israel 
take things philosophically, enjoying their hali- 
gratuitous rental, their moderate taxes, and the 
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benefits conferred by a high foreign protector, 
who introduces some secret article in their 
favour into all his treaties of finance. In short, 
they bear in mind that if Rome is purgatory, 
Leghorn is paradise. 

The reign of Pius the Ninth also exempted 
Israel from defraying the cost of the Carnival. 
In the middle ages they took part in it person- 
ally. The municipality treated the people to 
the spectacle of a Jew-race. Benedict the Four- 
teenth replaced the Hebrews by horses without 
riders, which run much better, beyond all com- 
parison, but which cost the Jews eight hundred 
crowns per annum. ‘The heads of the tribe ear- 
ried that sum, with great ceremony, to the sena- 
tor, who received them most unceremoniously. 

“ Who are you?” 

* Hebrews of Rome.” 

“T don’t know you; be off with you!” To 
this affable speech, only ten years ago, the first 
municipal magistrate used to add a siguificant 
movement of the foot. 

The embassy, thus dismissed, betook itself to 
one of the conservators of the town. “Who 
are you?” he asked. 

“ Hebrews of Rome.” 

* What do you want ?” 

“We humbly implore of your lordship the 
favour to dwell here another year.” 

The permission was granted, seasoned with 
sundry insults ; and, in token of their gratitude, 
they offered their eight hundred crowns, which 
the official person vouchsafed to take. The 
present sovereign has freed them both from the 
expense and the humiliation. 

ut there is another, from which they are not 
= exempt. At the accession of every new 
ope, deputies of the Jewish people range them- 
selves along the passage of the Holy Father, 
close to the Arch of Titus. The Pope asks 
what they are doing there? They present a 
Bible, saying, “‘ We beg the favour of offering 
to your Holiness a copy of our law.” The Pope 
accepts it, with the observation, “ Excellent 
law; detestable race !” 

At the entrance of the Ghetto, at the end of 
the bridge of the Four Heads, stands a little 
church where the Jews were forced to go every 
Saturday after dinner, to the number of one 
hundred and fifty. A preacher, paid at their 
expense, treated them to a good scolding about 
their obstinacy. The hundred and fifty auditors 
were punctual, because the community had to 

ay a crown per every absent head. An old 

ew said: “ For five-and-twenty years, signore, 
I never once missed the sermon.” But they are 
a stiff-necked people; not to be compulsorily 
converted. Pius the Ninth dispensed the Jews 
from their homily, and the church has been 
deserted ever since. Some preachments by the 
Abbé Ratisbonne were attempted, but nobody 
came to’hear him. Nevertheless, an annual 
conversion takes place on Easter Saturday. The 
Baptistery of Constantine opens wide its fold- 
ing-doors to receive an old Jewess, who thereby 





earns eighty crowns and paradise. The people | 
of Rome have little faith in the sincerity of these 
catechumens. ‘ Now-o’-days,” they say, “all 
the Jews turn Turks.” 

It is needless to repeat the story of young 
Mortara. It proves that men well practised in 
showing an example of tolerance sometimes 
forget their part. The Padova affair, less gene- 
rally known, deserves an equal notoriety. Signor 
Padova, an Israelite merchant of Cento, in the 
province of Ferrara, hada wife and two children. 
A Catholic clerk seduced Madame Padova. 
Caught and turned out of doors by his master, 
he made his escape to Bologna. Madame Pa- 
dova followed him, and brought her children 
with her. The husband hastened to Bologna 
and demanded the restoration at least of his 
children. The authorities replied that the chil- 
dren had been baptised as well as their mother, 
and that between him and his family a great 
gulf had been opened. At the same time, they 
recognised his right to make them an allowance, | 
on which they all lived, Madame Padova’s lover | 
included. A few months afterwards he might, 
had he chosen, have been present at the mar- 
riage of his lawful wife with the clerk who had 
seduced her. The officiating minister was his Emi- | 
nence Cardinal Oppizoni, Archbishop of Bologna. 

In all Rome, there does not exist a com- | 
fortable bath establishment. Strangers bathe | 
at their hotel, and gran signori in their pa- | 
laces. The great majority of the population is 
deprived of this little pleasure, which, more- |, 
over, costs very dear. They wash their dead | 
in warm water. For what numbers of Romans | 
is this their only bath. ‘ What do you take me | 
for?” exclaimed a young Roman woman. “I | 
am a respectable girl, and never soak my body | 
in water.” Public baths, cleanly and within 
popular reach, would excite the same astonish- 
ment as lighting by gas, fixing the electric tele- 
graph, the first Jocomotive from Rome to Frascati, 
or the first revolving waxworks, which attracted 
the whole town to a hairdresser’s in the Corso. 

These detached jottings of Rome are chiefly 
derived from the pages of M. About’s. new book. 








Now ready, price FouRPENCE, 


SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE. 


FORMING 


THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Contents: His Leaving it till called for. His Boots. 
His Umbrella. His Black Bag. His Writing-Desk. His 
Dressing-Case. His Brown-Paper Parcel. His Portman- 
teau. His Hat-Box. His Wonderful End. 





Early in January NO NAME will be completed; when 
a New Story by the Authoress of ‘“‘ Mary Barron” will be 
commenced, entitled 


A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 


This will be followed, in March, by a New Serial Work 
of Fiction by 


CHARLES READE, p.c.1., 


Author of “Ir 1s Never Too Latge To MENpD.” 
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